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In offering for the sixth time an Annual Num- 
ber to the friends and workers of Western Uni- 
tarianism, we have found it necessary to double our 
ordinary size, and even then, to sacrifice something 
of the literary variety which we aim at. What we 
lose in attraction we hope is made up in instruc- 
tion. A large issue is published, and we solicit the 
co-operation of the ministers of the West in the 
free distribution of the same. 


— 


NOTES. 

The Secretary of the National Conference, writing 
from Boston of the Western Anniversaries, says, “IJ 
enjoyed the Conference because of its earnest work- 
ing spirit.. There was no artificial enthusiasm but 
genuine interest in. improving our work in every 
way; it left no insipid taste in the mouth.” 

The marked paper of Mrs. Parker on “ Infant 
Class Work,” published in our last, has been 
promptly put into portable shape as “ Unity Leaflet 
No. 7,” by the Western Unitarian Sunday-School 
Society. It deserves wide circulation and earnest 
study. It is the kind of thing our readers will like 
to read and lend. We commend it to them. 


- 


Tis a cheering thing, to know that the three or- 
ganizations which present their annual report in 
this number begin their year work out of debt, 
with their plans of work well matured. The 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society proposes 
to bring out during the year a volume of Special 
Services and Songs for our Festival Sundays, to 
be entitled “ Unity Festivals.” It will be uniform 
with Unity Services and Songs, but published sepa- 


rately. It will contain special services for Christ- 


mas, Easter, Flower Sunday, Fruit Sunday and a 
National Service, the whole to be edited by the 
skilled and experienced hand of J. Vila Blake. 


eee eee 


The ball is opened! Last night (Thursday 
evening, May 31,) the Channing Club held a full 
and most interesting meeting. John Snyder, of 
St- Louis, representing the Wade College interest 
was present, and in connection with other speakers 
presented the claims of this movement. Before 


‘adjournment four thousand dollars was subscribed 
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by members present, and steps were taken for an 
immediate canvass of the Chicago parishes. This 
we believe is the first practical second to Mr. 
Wade’s generous movement. We are glad that it 
was made in the West, and in Chicago where the 
first endorsement ought to come from. We hope 
that before our next issue we may be able to an- 
nounce that the sum has been raised to ten thou- 
sand dollars. Let the good work go on! 


—_ — ee 


The best tracts are those that come unbidden, as 
the noblest things are said when, all unexpected, 
comes the happy combination of-— 

“The time and the place and the loved one all together.”’ 

This is illustrated in “An Open Letter,’ — a 
pamphlet recently published by our fellow worker, 
F. L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio. It is an open 
reply to a private letter of one who appeals to him 
for information concerning some of the cardinal 
elements of the Unitarian Faith and movement. 
The discourse happily combines the warmth and 
simplicity of a letter with the strength, earnestness 
and dignity of a discourse. It is admirably adapted 
for the “ Church-Door Pulpit,’ and will be furn- 
ished by mail at $3 per hundred by addressing the 
author. 


A Conference is a powerful thing. It means a 
bringing of people together so that they touch each 
other, that is, touch hearts and souls. A German 
poet says, “It takes all mankind to make a man, 
and each man when he dies takes a whole earth 
away with him.” So the Conference re-creates each 
member thereof, and each one when he returns 
home takes the whole back with him. Witness 
this extract from a letter from a friend in Topeka, 
Kansas; after ordering some books to guide in ra- 
tional study of the Bible, she says: “The spirit of 
the Conference is strong upon, or within me, and 
though there is little prospect of church organiza- 
tion at present, I am quite determined to do all I 
can to form a Liberal club at least, to meet once a 
week and so prepare the way for regular preaching 
and church work. Yours in the faith.” 


J. V. B. 
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The Chicago correspondent of the Christian 
Register has furnished admirable reports of our 
Western anniversaries to this paper. Indeed, in 
many respects her graphic, condensed and spirited 
sketch of the meetings will give a better estimate of 
the work and the workers than will our own more 


The only error of sufficient note to need correction 
that we have observed, is the supposition that it was 
in accordance with “the better judgment of those 
having the matter in charge” that there should be 
no general discussion of Mr. Gannett’s address on 
“Church Covenants.” On the contrary it was ex- 
pected by the framers of the programme, that a prof- 
itable and earnest discussion would follow. But the 
fact that the hour for adjournment was passed be- 
fore the close of the address, and that the floor had 
already been asked for at a previous session by the 
representatives of the Women’s Conference seemed 
in the mind of the President sufficient justification 
to leave the matter without debate. It is a subject 
that will keep, for it is a large and vital one—one 
in which the Western Conference is deeply inter- 
ested, and to which in the future as in the past it 
will contribute important discussion. 


The Religio-Philosophical Journal is doing some 
good work in helping to expose the “ Chrishna” 
delusion which prevails to an alarming extent among 
liberals of a certain class in this country. The 
delusion is that the Indian god Krishna is the 
original Christ, that Christianity is really an offshoot 
of the old Indian religion, domesticated in Palestine 


about 1800 years ago. This notion arises out of a 
certain similarity existing between the legends and 
mythical stories that have gathered about these 
two similar names. 

It seems that a Mr. Graves has been writing some- 
thing for the Journal in which he works over again 
the materials found in such books as Jaccoliet’s 
Bible in India, Higgins’s Anacalypsis, and “ Sixteen 
Crucified Saviours,” and tries to sustain his absurd 
conclusions by misquotations from such authorities 
as Max Mueller. To him replies Mr. Coleman of 
San Francisco, to whose article the Journal gives 
the space of a page and a half, showing the mistakes 
and misstatements of said Graves, handling the 
subject in an able and scholarly manner. 

It is a good work once in a while to whip by full 
and fair argument these deluded followers of Hig- 
gins and Jaccoliet, though generally the proper 
answer to them is the smile that says “I pity your 
ignorance.” D. N. U. 


DENOMINATIONAL POLITY. 


The interest of the recent Unitarian Conference 
held in this city, in the practica] questions of organi- 
zation is significant as pointing toward better meth- 
ods and greater energy. Mr. Snyder’s paper on 
“Some Things we Need,” we print in full. The 
very practical discussion of methods in details 


cumbersome,detailed and official exhibit in this issue. | offered by Rev. Russell N. Bellows, Secretary of the 
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National Unitarian Conference, we can only hint at 
at present in the following brief synopsis: 

He heartily endorsed the Wade enterprise, as of 
supreme importance both to the quality and quan- 
tity of our future ministers, and regarded the rais- 
ing of the necessary funds as chiefly a question of 
persistent, well-directed, hard work. Much of his 
paper was devoted to the discussion of the question 
of the improvement of the organic relations of the 
American Unitarian Association and the National 
Conference. He advocated as the best measure at- 
tainable at present, the distinct maintenance in 
their integrity of both organizations, with such 
changes in the by-laws of the association as shall 
make that a delegate body, electing its officers 
biennially at the time and place of meeting of the 
National Conference. The present charter of the 
association does not permit this, but good lawyers 
say that there would be no difficulty in obtaining 
an enabling act from the next Legislature of Mass- 
achusetts. Holding their principal meetings at the 
same place and within the same week, the confer- 
ence and the association would thus both have much 
the same constituency present at their meetings, 
and there could be no prolonged break or waste 
of the enthusiasm which the National Conference 
meetings have never yet failed to generate. We 
should then have the nearest possible approach to 
union between the two bodies, without interfering 
at all with the independence of either. If the 
association shall refuse to grant so moderate a con- 
cession to the progressive missionary spirit of the 
Conference, the way will then be fairly opened, he 
said, to the endowment of the Conference with in- 
dependent executive functions. Mr. Bellows urged 
the wisdom of the association’s placing one or 
more active missionaries in the field, as a kind of 
untitled bishops, with roving commissions, men 
with ability and wisdom enough to help re-organize 
and wake up the weaker churches. This experi- 
ment when fairly tried, has always been productive 
of great good and we hope to see the number of 
ministers who are at work but foot-loose greatly 
multiplied. 


— -— -———— 


THE WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE CONFERENCE, 


A spirit of work, a sense of strength, a great 
hope, and no backward look! Such seemed to me 


to be the atmosphere in which the Conference met, 


doubt” or a complaining tone in any of its papers 
or measures. ‘The path of duty was clear enough, 
and the work to be done pressing enough, and the 
outlook sure enough to enlist every mind and hand 
and heart. 

There was from first to last the steady step which 
full numbers and urgent tasks, and unfaltering 
faith give. Meeting for the first time under com- 
plete organization in all the branches of our cause, 
it may well stand as the fit inauguration of a great 
work in the West. 

Each day brought its surprises of good things said 
and done. And the things said in public were but 
a tithe of the good things said and felt in private 
—all looking toward the full accomplishment of our 
desires—the releasing of men from the double 
superstition, on the one hand of fearing to think, 
and on the other hand of thinking that every form 
of religion is some menace to liberty. For once 
these misconceptions are removed, the way will 
open to a harmonious and full fellowship of all 
good men to a regenerated social and civil life. 


J. C. L. 


THE THOUGHT OF THE CONFERENCE. 


I am asked to say something about the thought 
of the Conference, a perilous task, useless unless 
frankly performed, but who shall sit in judgment? 
Everything depends upon the point of view. He is 
a rare critic who can avoid seeing strength in the 
thinker who adopts his own conclusions, and weak- 
ness in one who is opposed tohim. Still I think 
the general impression of all liste was that the 
intellectual performances as a whole were of a high 
order, although there was the widest difference of 
opinion as to single utterances; the same address 
being characterized as “strong” and “feeble,” 
“profound” and “thin.” But among the pre- 
pared addresses and sermons I did not hear one 
which seemed weak, flippant or insignificant. The 
common trait was earnestness, earnestness almost 
in excess. This Western Unitarianism seems not 
so joyous as it ought. There seemed sometimes 
almost a Puritanic severity of thought and feeling, 
as if the struggle for existence and the slow work 
of realizing the hopes given in the new gospel were 
telling upon the spirits of the workers. 

To those who knew many of these Western 
workers in the days when they were regarded in 
the East as radicals and iconoclasts, there was 
something startling in their attitude now. To 


deliberated, and parted. There was not a “gloomy 


‘hear Learned on the spiritual mastery of Jesus, 
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Blake leading a liturgical service, and Gannett ad- 


-— 


prayer in the season of each; for all are different 


vocating a creed, suggested a strange reversal of | activities of the soul and body in seeking some good 


the notion that the West makes radicals out of 
Eastern conservatives. Even Thayer’s essay on 
the Bible, contrasted with one delivered by him in 
the Barton Square church in Salem, marked a long 
step towards a more tender and spiritual use of the 
book. But in all this there was not the sign of a 
return to discarded ideas. The impression was 
that on the spot where they stood these men had 
sunk deeper wells of thought and feeling. 

Another characteristic of the Conference was that 
the lay as well as the clerical women of the Con- 
ference showed themselves masters of thought and 
expression. Having something to say they said it 
with directness and force, lacking, however, to a 
singular degree the command of their voices. Ina 
house of perfect acoustic qualities, where the 
lowest soprano note of a singer is perfectly heard, 
most of the women failed to use their voices well. 
It is a defect so easily remedied that one wanted 
five minutes to set the matter mght. But one 
thing is clear. The intellectual drudge in West- 
ern homes will not hereafter be the woman, and, 
unless men spare a little time from business for in- 
tellectual pursuits the husbands will no longer out- 
grow the wives as formerly, but the reverse will 
happen. 

Most of the extemporaneous efforts would have 
been shortened and improved had the matter been 
carefully committed to writing. For a formal ad- 
dress, under unusual circumstances, the chances are 


ten to one in favor of the man or woman who is set: 


free from the necessity of thinking on the feet. 
Still there was not a sermon which was not of a 
high order, and the sermon before the Conference 
was of remarkable strength and good quality. The 
sermon by Miss Safford was the most satisfying 
that I have heard from any woman, 

Without further attempt at judgment may I not 
consider my commission executed if I say that to a 
new-comer the general impression was that the 
thought was strong and even; that the tendency 
was towards reality and spiritual uses; that almost 
nothing was offered for display; and that while 
flippancy and frivolity had little place in the pro- 
ceedings, there was somewhat too little of the easy 
geniality, and gentle flow of good spirits which is 
so marked at a National Conference at Saratoga. 


G. B. 
THE CONFERENCE AT PRAYER. 


things, which are first wished for and then striven 
for. If desire and effort be mindful of the Infinite 
Source of all good and then of the laws of nature, 
they are effectual prayer. The Conference was 
marked by a very earnest spirit of devotion. The 
morning meetings for religious expression were full. 
We have been accustomed to gather in these meet- 
ings heretofore with a very warm-souled handful, 
but only a handful, ten or twenty people; but here 
gathered fifty or more, not anxious to speak, but 
listening to a few serious or tender words, and happy 
to sing their praise or thanksgiving. The sermon 
by Miss Safford reflected and enforced this religious 
spirit looked at as feeling, for it was glowing with 
it, as heard from the desk and graced with that 
gentle presence. How much more preaches the 
person than his word! 

The Sunday-school meetings were similarly alive 
with the joyfulness of worship, uttered in music; 
nor in this connection must the extremely glad re- 
ligiousness of Mrs. Parker’s paper on Infant Classes 
be forgotten. Never in the West, and some say in 
the East also, has there been such a Sunday-school 
meeting among us. For the attendance was large, 
even on Sunday afternoon in the rain when the 
children’s union meeting was held, and full of liv- 
ing interest; the talks to the children were strong 
and dignified, childlike, but with no mixture of 
baby-talk; and the opening meeting of Song-Ser- 
vice, when the large congregation joined together 
in a service of response-reading, song and prayer, 
following with inspiring singing of some of the 
lovely and genuine music which the children are 
now learning to sing and to love to sing, was beau- 
tiful and stirring. When the Bible was taken up 
by Thayer and Wendte it was not any critical 
or historical views of it which were brought to 
debate, though we welcome these too; but its ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Uses”? were reverently treated by minds 
accustomed to the most untrammeled thinking. 
“Our Relations to Present Religious Problems ”’ 
was treated by Mrs. McMahan in no cold or curious 
manner, but with a gladness of assertion that while 
religious questions may change and pass, the ques- 
tion of religion is perpetual: And the prevalent 
devotional feeling was both reflected and uttered, 
mutually helped and helping no doubt, in Gannett’s 
delicate and lofty address on Church Covenants. 


To my own feeling, this spirit enduing the fearless 
To work, to play, to think, to pray—all these are | 


liberty which prevails with us (for a faith which is 
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above dogmatic insistance, casts out fear, like a love 
which is above conditions) was the most impressive 
and noble thing about the Conference. It trans- 
fused all the thinking and all the working, even all 
the playing, and will remain as an influence and a 
memory when the things done shall have passed 
away and the thoughts uttered shall be corrected 


or forgotten. J. V. B. 


THE CONFERENCE PROPHESYING. 


The Western Conference of 1855 seemed to have 
something prophetic about it,—a far outlook, and 
a forward-stepping attitude. Whether the steps be 
taken and the prophecy be made good depends on 
the people who did not come to the Conference, and 
the question, How deeply by 1553 have we come to 
really love our Faith? The delegates, at all events, 
hoped and planned for new money-givings, new 

agents, new publications, to carry the Faith abroad. 
(1). New Monry-Givine.—The Treasurer usually 
greets us with an invitation to make up, on the 
spot, a deficit of $100 to $200. This year he an- 
nounced a surplus of $800! For one short moment 
we may have been proud; then we humbly under- 
stood that, as but three-fifths of the Secretary’s 
time had been claimed this year, only three-fifths of 
his former salary had been paid,—$1,500 instead of 
$2,500, saving $1,000; so that, although with $800 
in the box, we were in ethics $200 short as usual. 
The law had not been broken! The $500 of this 
surplus which we unanimously voted to even up 
the Secretary’s salary was virtually so much voted 
to the Fourth Unitarian Church of Chicago, now 
enjoying resurrection under the remainder two-fifths 
of our Secretary. If I am not mistaken, this marks 
a new departure, being the first time that the West- 
ern Conference has been strong enough to directly 
help with money one of its struggling churches. 

To this $500 of cash in hand there went no less 
than $28,000 of cash in hope. The National Uni- 
tarian Conference, held last fall at Saratoga, voted 
to raise, if possible, $10,000 to help build new 
churches in our Western capitals, Des Moines and 
Madison; of which sum, $3,000, it was believed, 
should come out of the West itself, leaving the 
main burden still on Eastern friends. This ought 
the Conference recognized in a strong resolution to 
the effect that the West should now aid the East in 
building Western churches; and the resolution will 
surely be made deed.—In still more prophetic mood 
we approached Mr. Wade’s great offer of $350,000 
to found a Western training-school for ministers of 


the Liberal Faith. The offer is conditioned on the 
raising of $150,000 from other sources. It was 
voted to borrow, if possible, John Snyder from his 
St. Louis pulpit and put him in the field, along with 
Russell Bellows, as special -Western agent to secure 
at least $25,000 of this sum from the Western men 
and women who believe in such a school forever 
“open at the top,’—to quote Mr. Wade’s second 
condition. Wanted.—Five thousand poor men to 
give $5.00 each to sow the twentieth century with 
the Liberal Faith! If they exist, the dozen rich 
men surely live among us too, who will be moved 
to follow Mr. Wade and invest $125,000 of their 
gains in the future “gladness of the world.” 

(2). New Acents, besides the Wade school agent. 
Without increasing five per cent. the apportion- 
ments upon the churches, the Conference saw itself 
able this coming year to spend a thousand dollars 
in either of two new ways the Directors might deem 
best; either by appointing for eight months an 
Assistant-Secretary-for-the-Field to work with Mr. 
Jones, the General Secretary at the Chicago centre; 
or by helping to maintain State Missionaries. The 
latter policy is the one to be steadily aimed at; but 
in our wide field, so slightly cultivated, the former 
plan may perhaps be the shortest way to reach that 
aim all round. One or two states already have their 
missionary, but the others, not ready for such con- 
centration yet, meanwhile need an organizer’s visits. 

But there is an humbler mission-work which 
might begin this fall at very small expense, wher- 
ever one or, two devoted lovers of the Faith are 
found—a Post Office mission by tracts and corres- 
pondence on the Cincinnati plan already several 
times reported in this paper: Its simple method 
is to advertise now and then in leading papers that 
tracts about Unitarianism will be sent on applica- 
tion to a given address. If time comes short as 
applications straggle in and correspondence gradu- 
ally opens, it would be easy to add another’s leis- 
ure to one’s own in such a ministry of service. This 
Post Office work was strongly urged upon the Con- 
ference—at least one center for it to be opened in 
each state this fall; and also the use of a Churech- 
Door Rack in every church, to offer tracts and to 
lend books to all desiring them,—a sort of church- 
door pulpit with the sermon made pocketable. 

(3). New Pusuications.—To give vigor to such 
work as this, some fresh tract-literature is evidently 
needed: To provide it two new publications were 
suggested at the Conference. One was the issue, 
by a Conference committee, of a fortnightly sermon 
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| 
—twenty sermons per year for fifty cents—to be 


subscribed for in block-subscriptions, twenty to one 


hundred copies, by the churches, and used by them 


as they would; probably for free distribution on 
the “rack.” But as only a fifth of the 1,500 copies 
needed to warrant this plan a trial was subscribed 
for by the delegates present, this candidate for 
work had better be considered blackballed for the 
present. The other publication is aseries of pam- 
phlets which some of the Unity Publishing Commit- 
tee will issue,—to be called “ Unity Mission.” Its 
successive numbers will aim to show the thought- 
side, heart-side, and life-side of the Unitarian 
Faith as its editors understand it. The first two 
numbers of this series are already out: No. ], 


“ Natural Religion,” and No. 2, “The Religion of| 


Jesus.” No. 3 will probably be “ Unitarianism as 
shown in Western Church Covenants,” ete. No. 4, 
“Shall we Pray?” No. 0, “ The Power of the Bad.” 
(J. V. Blake’s Conference Sermon, just delivered.) 
No. 6, “ Unitarianism, its History and its Princi- 
ples.” These will be ready by mid-summer, and 
more will follow. They can be ordered from Unity 


office (see advertisement elsewhere in this paper). | 
It is hoped that these new tracts, in connection | 
with older material to be had from the A. U. A.,| 


and other sources, will amply supply the church- 
door racks and equip the workers working through 
the Post Office. 


New money-givings, new agents, new publica- | Stand will sack ¢ Senan th von slill * 
tions; altogether, the Western Conference was in a_ pcan hl = tree ans arly pagel rae aasieap 


prophetic mood at Chicago! W. ©. G. 
THE CONFERENCE AT WORK. 


As a close student of the annual meetings of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, for the last thirteen 
years I can confidently say that the one just closed 
leads all the rest in point of working earnestness. 
There was a larger number of delgates who were 
manifestly more interested in the final outcome of 
the meetings than in any bright thing that might 
be said at the meetings. In the well-packed and 


fully elaborated programme running through seven | 


days and representing three different organizations, 


there was but a single disappointment, that of our 


Eastern brother, Prof. Toy, before the Sunday- 
School Society. Day after day the sessions were 
called to order with full attendance, and the ses- 
sions held the attendance to the end. Never be- 
fore did the Western Conference give such deliber- 
ate thought to such large questions. By far the 
most important conference deliberations were of 
the obscure kind done in the committee room and 
which cannot be reported. Long and protracted 
sessions were held by the committees on the “‘ Wade 


School,” on “ Publications,” on the “ Work for the 


a 


Year,” and by the “Council of the National Confer- 
ference.” 

The working spirit of the Conference becomes 
apparent in the fact that on Thursday preceding 
the public exercises, the Boards of Directors of the 
three societies held perhaps the fullest meetings 
they have ever known—only two out of the 
twenty-one Directors of the Western Conference 
being absent at the roll call; and on the Thursday 
followmg the week of hard work the new boards of 
the Sunday-school and Western Conference spent 
most of the day in council. 

The Christian Register, our more favored con- 
temporary, sitting in the midst of so many near 
neighbors, who this week can lunch with anniver- 
sary friends in Boston and dine each day at home, 
‘suggests that the only fault to be found with the 
Western anniversaries is that “there was too much 
of them.” This may seem to be a legitimate criti- 
cism. Doubtless many became very tired, and the 
tax on the hospitality of Chicago homes may, in 
some instances, have bordered on the burdensome. 
But no great creative work can be accomplished 
without fatigue, and especially without time, 


Of the three hundred delegates or so in attend- 
ance, several travelled over a thousand miles and 
many came from three to five hundred miles. This 
expenditure would be unjustified by any light 
pleasure or easy-going reunion. 


The Western Conference and its associate organi- 
zations began work this year for the first time un- 
der workmanlike conditions, with legal existence 
and some growing possibilities for a central work 
and a central life. I predict that future meetings 
will have more, not less work, to do and those who 


from the distractions of outside attractions and 
gratuitous hospitality. Bro. Batchelor thinks that 
the Conference was “somewhat wanting in joyous- 
ness.” This is quite to my liking. ’Tisa hopeful 
sign, if in these days there comes to any body of 
liberal-minded women and men that conscious bur- 
den the prophets of old felt, a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility, a heavy care for the cause in hand. 
For these bring a joy more real and deep than 
smiles, and sweeter than merriment. Yet the Con- 
ference was not wholly wanting in its play side. 
The conviviality of the noon-day lunch in the 
pleasant social rooms of Unity Church were greatly 
enjoyed by all, but the few care-takers who had no 
time to eat. The genial reunion on Monday night 
lit up by the face and song of our Skandinavian 
poet-preacher, and the half-holiday given tc the 
entire Conference through the generosity of our 
president, that took over two hundred excursionists 
to visit the marvelous embodiment of ideals in 
brick and stone, in the model industrial village of 
Pullman, was a fitting close to a Conference—not 
ideal but looking nobly toward the ideal, a Confer- 
ence so successful as to make us believe that the 
next time we try it, it will be still more successful. 
J. LL. J. 
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TO , A SKEPTIC. 


M. E. M. ear 
Why scan, with eager, questioning eyes 
The mysteries of land and sea? 
Look up, and from the star-lit skies 
Learn thou of life’s eternity. 


QO doubting heart, hush thy unrest, 
And feel thy God in all supreme; 

Lay thou thy head upon His breast, 
For love, true love, is not a dream. 


God’s laws are love, and faith is sure 
To lead thy bleeding feet to light. 

Ah! faithless love of man, impure, 
An ignis fatuus in the night. 


All, all is love but man, and he 
With wearied brain ere long shall turn, 
A tired child, at last to Thee, 
© Nature, and thy lesson learn. 
Boston. 


TRUSTING. 


LILY A. LONG. 


High on a bough of the rocking tree 

A bird’s nest swung, with its fledglings three. 
The wind blew high and the wind blew low, 
But never their hearts were afraid. Did they know 
That not a wayward sparrow should fali 

To the earth, but the Father was in it all, 
And that their home was as true a part 

Of the plan of the universe, fixed and high, 
As the stars that shone from the distant sky? 
The wind may lay the forest low: 

No harm can come to them, they know, 
Cradled upon the Over-Heart. 


SOME THINGS WE NEED! 


A PAPER READ BY REV. JOHN SNYDER OF St. LOUIS BEFORE THE 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE AT CHICAGO, May 14, 1882. 


Years ago, before the present governor of Massa- 
chusetts had been converted to the “ sweetness and 
light” of the Republican party, he was acting as attor- 
ney in a trial in one of the chronic Republican dis- 
tricts of the commonwealth. “I move, your Honor,” 
said Mr. Butler, “ that the proceedings of this case 
be published.” Permission being granted by the 
Court, the clerk said, “In what paper do you de- 
sire the publication made, Mr. Butler?” Ben 
named an obscure Democratic sheet that was living 


on the crusts of Federal patronage. “I don’t know 


any such sheet,” replied the official, with a con- 
temptuous curl of the lip. ‘My dear Sir,” said 
Ben, with as much benignity as his peculiar face 
was capable of holding, ‘If you keep us here till 


| 


you tell us all you don’t know, this Court will not 
adjourn this week!” Mr. President, we should 
have to postpone all other business in this Confer- 
ence if we seriously gave ourselves to the task of 
considering all the things which, as a religious 
body, we really and imperatively need. It would — 
consume valuable time even to tabulate and classify 
our denominational wants. We may say in general 
terms, that our needs have multiplied with our 
possessions, and according to the blessed law of 
wholesome growth, the more we have of men, 
money, churches, denominational instrumentalities 
and spiritual prosperity, the more sharply conscious 
we become of our increasing necessities. I aim no 
veteran, and yet I can remember when the Western 
Conference could do all its work in three days and 
spare the time for all its delegates to visit all the 
cemeteries within a radius of ten miles; and when 
scores of people attended the Conference with some- 
thing of the spirit with which some persons in St. 
Louis attend funerals without having gone through 
the formality of an introduction to the bereaved 
family! ‘They go for the ride! That period of 
“ masterly inactivity ” has fortunately gone by. 


You remember that in one of the old miracle- 
plays of the Middle Ages, there is a stage direction 
which describes Adam as “crossing the stage on 
his way to be created.” After more than a quarter 
of a century of a similar process, we have reached 
what may be called the creative period of denomi- 
national existence, and are therefore very clearly 
conscious of certain needs which are perhaps pecu- 
liar to us alone. I shall have time to suggest two 
or three. We are confronted by the most tremen- 
dous problem that ever beset a religious body. 
These are its terms: How can we become organic- 
ally strong, and secure that compactness upon 
which strength depends, without the sacrifice of 
individual religious freedom? The solution has 
never been satisfactorily given. Religious inspira- 
tion has usually either evaporated into a mist or 
hardened into a crystal. Both mist and crystal are 
of incalculable value, but they do not furnish 
the conditions for the solution of this problem. 
We need a method by means of which the religious 
sentiment and convictions of individuals may gain 
all the cumulative force and influence of institutional 
life and not sacrifice the absolute freedom of indi- 
vidual development. I use the word “ absolute ” 
advisedly. It is only in action that personal free- 
dom is, of necessity, to be qualified! Ever since 
the first meeting of the National Conference we 
have been, consciously and unconsciously, feeling 
for the answer to this puzzle. At first this effort 
caused a marked growth of bitterness and aliena- 
tions among the separate churches, and almost jus- 
tified the glowing prophecies of the extreme advo- 
cates of independency. We followed the older 
methods of ecclesiasticism and sought for the basis 
of unity in doctrinal uniformity. The sad result 


that immediately followed was mutual misunder- 
standings, misconstructions and the angry sharpen- 
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ing of theological differences. It was evident after : equal respect and consideration. We all of us 
a few acrimonious years that our churches would | pretty well understand and share the spirit of the 
never be glued together by a creed, no matter how old German whose money was deposited in a bank 
thin and colorless the adhesive mixture might be. | supposed to be unsound. He laid his check on the 
Like the cat and the dog on the hearth-rug we | counter and said, “If you have got this money I 
could live in harmony ‘till we were chained to- | don’t want it, if you haven’t got it I do.” Our de- 
gether! We were violently divided into two great | nomination never seemed so near insolvency in the 
parties. One party seemed bent upon so restoring and | matter of distinct religious faith, as during that 
retouching the portrait of Unitarianism, that its’ short period when a few men insisted upon drawing 
best friends might mistake it for orthodoxy; and | | “sight drafts ” upon the individual theological be- 
the other equally determined to so distort its feat-|liefs of every man and woman who came to our 
ures that its own family wouldn’t recognize it at | representative conventions. Excessive taxation al- 
all. Ithink we are all moved to thank God that ways locks up private treasure, and makes men 
that critical and spiritually unfruitful epoch has) plead poverty; and ever since we have generally 
passed away. To use a commercial phrase, we abandoned the notion of measuring religious unity 
have ceased to force balances on our theological. by the standards of theological sameness, it is sur- 
ledgers and have begun faintly to see that the clos. prising to see what unlocking of private treasuries 
est religious harmony may exist and even the most! of faith and belief has taken place. Scores of 
effective working unity be mainggjned among breth- | men who, like Falstaff, “would give no man a rea- 
ren who are almost antipodal in the greatness of son upon compulsion,” and who were supposed to 
their theological divergence. be almost upon the “ragged edge” of agnosticism, 
This has come from the frank recognition of the | have blossomed with reasons for the faith that is 
fact that the bond of religious fellowship i is with us| within them. We must say frankly with Friend 
constitutionally different from what it is with the Gannett, that we cannot crowd this great principle 
surrounding religious bodies. They distinctly rest for which I plead entirely into the Unitarian name 
upon creeds. Sometimes they are so delicately and | yet, but the need it represents is surely the ripest 
ingeniously poised that the centre of gravity fruit upon our denominational tree. 
is found in an extremely narrow basis. Sometimes; I think we need what may be called the divine 
the theoretical creed looks like my boy’s arith-| power of exact definition. Dr. Stearns used to say 
metical example after the process of caricellation | at the Divinity school: “ Young gentlemen, next to 
has been completed: more scratches than figures! ‘the grace of Gods the most valuable thing ina man 
But the fact remains that, in the great denomina- | is the ability to distinguish between things which 
tions, the creed is the necessary factor of religious| are not alike.” He might have said that among 
association. But we belong to a different religious | theologians of the second rank, it is one of the 
genus, and this we need to emphasize in all proper | rarest gifts in the world. Itis no exaggeration to 
places and at all proper times. Our churches and | say that great masses of Unitarian men and women 
our association of churches must find their princi-| have for half a century held in esteem and pro- 
ple of religious fellowship not. in uniformity of be- | fessed to follow the fundamental principles of our 
lief but in identity of purpose. In the study of| denominational masters and yet have, apparently, 
religious truth we must come together in the spirit | not the faintest conception of the necessary theo- 
of scientific men whose methods, being rational are logical and religious conclusions in which those 
identical, but whose conclusions, being conditioned | principles find their logical issue. Unitarians talk 
upon capacity may be widely different. The old|of religious authority, and the limitations of indi- 
question ‘“ What do you believe?” loses its present | vidual freedom in religion, and the moral danger 
rank and is displaced for the moment by the more|of certain forms of theological conclusions, and 
important queries, “ Why do you believe, how do|the uses of miracles, and the nature of Biblical 
you believe and what uses do you intend to make|inspiration, precisely as if they were orthodox 
of your belief?” And we shall be astonished, I | whose osseous tissue was still undeveloped. For 
am sure, at the wholesome, joyous result, when the | an amazing illustration of my meaning, read some 
place and function of creeds is once determined in| of the communications in the “ Register” on the 
our religious organism. When it is decided that subject of Sunday-school Literature. I confess 
they do not even in the slightest way, condition re-|that some of them were a startling surprise to me. 
ligious fellowship, but are only the classified results| Not, of course, because they represented opinions 
of our individual or collective thinking about Relig-|that have grown obsolete and untenable—that 
ion, bearing the same relation to living religion | indicates simply lack of knowledge; but because 
that botany does to flowers, or astronomy to the| they seemed to reveal an absence of mental courage, 
stars—then we shall cease shying at that dread | a distrust of intellectual freedom, a timid antipathy 
word “creed,” we shall no longer regard it as a|to theological growth or change, which is as pitiable 
separating fence between different schools of|as it is remarkable. Men hold radically different 


. thought; and we shall frankly strive to verify and | religious opinions from ourselves with whom we 


classify our common theology, and just as frankly | are in the closest intellectual a and religious sympa- 
recognize that all the sincere and rational conclu-|thy. To such differences we’ trace much of our 
sions that come out of that process are entitled to! intellectual stimulus. Only shallow minds find 
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pleasure in the echo of their own opinions rom | 
friendly lips. But, surely there are certain princi- 

ples of intellectual action in religion, which are as 
vital to the Liberal faith, as air to the lungs or| 
light to the eye. The belief in the absolute supre- 

macy of the rational nature certainly creates the 
conditions in which pure Unitarianism can exist. I 
can conceive of a Romanist being a pure rationalist, 
finding in reason and conscience the very motives 
for the soul’s submission to a supernatural guide. 
And such a man may be nearer the real heart of 
Unitarianism than that good brother who made his 
essay “‘as radical as he could and would have made 
it more radical if he had known how to do it.” It 
is the sincerity and conscientiousness of the rational 
method rather than its outcome that makes the 
essence of true Unitarianism. This_ thought, 
recognized as a stable and universal principle, 
must hang above our heads like the north star, 
guiding our footsteps in every stage of that restate- 
ment of religious doctrines upon the threshold of 
which I believe we stand. Then the bitterness of 
past controversies can never be renewed, because the 
observation of truth will not be perturbed by the 
presence of the dread of consequences to the 
observer. The important thing will be the mind’s 
attitude, not its conclusions. If we discuss inspira- 
tion, revelation, miracles, resurrection, questions of 
Biblical origins and authority, two mighty consid- 
erations shall take us below the very roots of these 
subjects; first the thought that the individual reason 
and conscience must ever be the measure of truth 
and right for the individual; and second, the reflec- 
tion that spiritual truth only can reach the soul 
through the spiritual faculties. Thus, if every shred 
of modern biblical scholarship should be swept 
away, if the theories of. biblical evolution should all 
be shattered, and the Bible traced back in history 
to a dark spot from which it issuéwith miraculous 
effulgence; if it could be proven that Moses 
brought from the awful peaks of Sinai the marble 
leaves upon which the divine hand had written the 
signature of the Infinite, it wouldn’t alter by a 
hair’s weight the true relation of the rational soul 
toward religious truth. The divine manna of the 
wilderness was only food to those who could receive 
and assimilate it; and no theory of a divine influx 
of revelation in the soul can ever be substituted for 
the divine order of receiving truth through the 
rational faculties. 

Now, a single word upon the instruments by 
means of which our faith may be made more effii- 
cient. The great bridge which spans the river at 
St. Louis is in many important mechanical respects 
sui generis, created without model, and the great 
engineer who built the work and invented the new 
features of the structure, was obliged also to in- 
vent the machinery by which these novel parts of 
the bridge were made. In part this necessity exists 
with us. In using some common words we must 
fill them to the brim with new meaning. The dis- 


coveries of Columbus not only created the need of 
new geographies but the more careful revision of 


the old. Every advance in knowledge, every 
new triumph of science has widened and deepened 
that word Theology, and poured fresh floods of 
meaning into it. Once, it simply meant the study 
of that last will and testament of God, in which he 
bequeathed to the Church all the real and personal 
property of the divine truth on the planet. Then 
other wills have been discovered written in the 
granite and the star and the spirit of his children. 
We have come to a kind of Socialism in Religion, 
which declares that every man has a divine right to 
every mine of truth he can discover and work! And 
so Theology has come to mean with us vastly more 
than it could have meant to our fathers. It means 
now the religious interpretation of the universe. 
Now, the greatest revolution in the methods of secular 
study of this modern day, was the introduction into 
education of the physical sciences. This brought 
man’s mind into right relations with nature, and prac- 
tically re-created human education. - This has neces- 
sitated a vast change in the working instruments of 
every university that has been touched by the 
modern spirit. To this necessity, the schools of 
theology have paid but slight attention. The 
methods of medievalism, almost inappreciably modi- 
fied, prevail to-day in every denomination. Our 
thought has outgrown its forms, over-run its ehan- 
nels. I think we need a university whose func- 
tion shall be to translate into spiritual and ethical 
terms all facts of human life, all science, art, phi- 
losophy, all outcomes of social relationships; and 


‘show men the larger, finer issues of the sacred 


science of theology! Surely, every theological school 
in the land is insufficiently furnished for this great. 
work. The future church of America is not only to 
build pulpits, it is to influeuce and control the 
Press, inspire political and social economy, and to 

consecrate and use in its work of righteousness, all 
elements of our complex civilization. And such a 
university will not lose sight of the significant fact. 
that the demands of modern education have created 
the Specialist. That is, the man whose vocation 
narrows as his knowledge broadens. And we cer- 
tainly need an increasing class of men whose spec- 
ial function shall be the organization of the relig- 
ious sentiment and action of society. Whose divine 
business it shall be to make the religious life of this 
land institutional. A race of- prophets have 
made Unitarianism; now we can utilize a body of 
lesser men who shall be be made by Unitarianism. 

In this direction our sister denominations have had 

an immense advantage over us. Their systems re- 

create men into their own spirit. By careful drill 
and discipline they make of immense value to them- 

selves numbers of men whose native gifts of devo- 

tion and zeal are little helped by original mental 
power—men in whom professional aptness has be- 

come a second nature. To us, because of our loose 
method of professional culture, such men are al- 
most always useless, and frequently mischievous. 

What has been quaintly called a “ priest-muill,” in 
which men are mentally constructed like hurdy- 
gurdys, so that their creed-masters can grind out a 
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limited number of doctrinal tunes, is increasingly 
contemptible under the light of modern culture. 
But nothing could be more in harmony with the 
prevailing ideals of education than the creation of 
an educational institution in which men should be 
trained by special lines of study and experience, to 
the business of organizing, directing, educating and 
bringing to most intelligent and wholesome ethical 
issues, the religious convictions and purposes of this 
country. 


Gonferences. 


THE EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF JENK. 
LL. JONES, SECRETARY OF WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


In response to the annual call for statistical returns from 
the several societies that are found in co-operation with the 
Western Conference, a larger number have been returned 
than ever before, and these returns indicate an increasing 
care and conscientiousness in filling out the blanks. Du- 
plicate blanks were also sent both to the pastor and chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, accompanied with a sugges- 
tion that a duplicate copy be filed, or pasted in the Secre- 
tary’s book of the Society, so that the figures compiled may 
become a matter of annual record at home, as well as at 
the Secretary’s office in Chicago, and I am glad to say that 
some at least of the Societies are following this good cus- 
tom. This may do something towards correcting a most 
reprehensible slackness in regard to church records and 
church book-keeping which characterizes too many of our 
Western activities. Our statistical year, approximate ex- 
hibit of which is made in these returns, ends April Ist. 

Of the sixty-four societies reported thirty-eight have held 
regular services throughout the year. Hobart, Ind., has 
service half the time; Cooksville, Wis., one-fourth of the 
time. Regular services have been started and successfully 
maintained during the latter portion of the year at Oak- 
land, Cal.; Sioux Falls, Dakota; Monmouth, Ill.; Creston 
Circuit in lowa and All Souls Church of Chicago; San 
Jose, Cal.; Shelbyville, [ll.; DesMoines, lowa; Louisville, 
Ky.; Ann Arbor, Detroit, Grand Haven, Jackson, Mich. 
St. Louis (Church of Messiah) and St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Marietta, Ohio, persist in the questionable economy of two 
services the year round. The experience of the steadily 
growing majority of our Western churches who are labor- 
ing to improve the quality by reducing the quantity of the 
church service seems to show clearly that, with the exception 
of a few of the churches in large cities and in college 
towns, which can attract an evening audience of a different 
character than that of the morning, the best results are ob- 
tained by concentrating the energies of the preacher and 
the interests of the parish into the one family gathering on 
Sunday morning. : 

Forty Societies report an attendance of 5,650 listeners, 
or an average of 14114 listeners to each. Which, to evade 
any suggestion of vivisection, had better be thought of as 
141 men and women anda boy. Forty-two Churches re- 
port 2,615 families, which on a fair division would give 62 
families and the eleven forty-seconds of a family to each 


parish. This fractional part of a family is doubtless repre- 
sented in every parish by the young married couple who 
deliberately avoid the responsibilities and consequently 
miss the dignity and blessing of a home by settling down 
to a boarding-house life. , 

Of the thirty-eight, answering the question: “ Have audi- 
ences increased during the year?” twenty-two say yes, while 
sixteen, loyal to the example of the illustrious Father of our 
Country say no. Unity Church, Chicago, and San Diego, 
Cal., rejoice in ten per cent. advance. Geneseo, IIl., one of 
the best managed Societies, in the hands of one of our 
hardest working ministers, is receiving its reward in the 
shape of 3344 per cent. increase. Hobart, Keokuk and St. 
Joseph have doubled their constituency. 

Sioux Falls, Davenport, Louisville, Uhurch of the Unity, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Rochester and Marietta, Ohio, indi- 
cate their increase by the modest word “slightly.” St. 
Paul being still more anxious not to be misunderstood says 
— a little.” 

Ann Arbor forty per cent. The far West and Wisconsin 
seem to have in each of their churches the man who always 
counts the audience. We presume every Church has that 
man, but unfortunately he is not always on the Board of 
Trustees, hence the vagueness of the returns. 

San Jose has an increase of twenty-three; Milwaukee 
fifteen to twenty, while Madison reports a growth of four. 
This exactness is arrived at, I presume, because the last four 
chairs in the little synagogue have been occupied; if any 
more come they will scarcely find standing room until the 
new church is built. 

Forty-two Churches report money raised for current ex- 


| penses, $102,629,45, being an average to each Church of 
| $2,443.54. The most expensive establishment of religion 
within our borders is the Church of Messiah, St. Louis, 
whose last year expenditures amounted to eleven thousand 
dollars; this sum it should, however, be remembered sus- 
tains the activities of two Churches with regular audiences, 
that of the Mission Church probably being nearly as large 
as that of the parent Society. The next in point of inter- 
nal receipts is the Church of Messiah of this city, nine thou- 
sand; Unity Church, seven thousand two hundred; Buffalo, 
New York, six thousand; Church of Messiah, Louisville, 
$5,630.76; Detroit $5,500,and so on down to the worthy 
fellow of these Societies, at North Platte, Neb., whose cur- 
rent expenses for the year aggregated $60.00. A secretary’s 
report to be valuable should not be entirely made up of 
figures. But to save time I refer you for the moralizings 
fitting to this portion of the report to be found in the 25th 
chapter of Matthew, 14th to the 30th verse. On back in- 
debtedness there is but $3,809.57 from six Societies as 
opposed to the $53.836.00 of last year, but this small sum 
includes one thousand dollars raised by the little band at 
North Platte alone, and $289.57 worn away from the mort- 
gage that hangs over the little Unity Chapel at Humboldt. 
If the large sums of previous reports move you more than 
do these small items it is because you do not know and can 
not realize the long patient and heroic strugglings of these 
little mission bands toward the humble ideal of the plain- 
est chapel to be called their own—unencumbered by debt. 
But very few obstinate mortgages still remain. These 
aggregate $35,718.00 and are carried by ten societies. 
Ham boldt, Keokuk, Louisville, Ky., and Omaha, Neb., are 
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burdened with debts which must be leaden weights around 
their necks. The St. Paul Society is the first church we 
have ever known that seems to take comfort in its snug 
little debt of $3,000.00, They caress it tenderly as a child 
of their own choosing, and through all the temptations, 
disappointments, vicissitudes and ambition of church 
building, have kept the faith and have not allowed the debt 
to pass beyond the limits prescribed for it at the outset. 
Twenty-four Societies have been at work either repairing 
or building church edifices, for which purpose $32,253.44 


have been raised. The forty-two church buildings reported | Kansas City and All Souls Church, Chicago. 


have an aggregate sitting of 16,054 or an average of 38214 
The original cost of these buildings was $658,292.00. Many, 
indeed most of these church building belong to weak Soci- 
eties and accommodate small congregations, and yet the 
average cost amounts to $23,510,42—a sum which ought to 
carry its own lesson. 

The way in which these Societies have discharged their 


obligations of fellowship and co-operation to our general 


of these wrinkles and most of the gray hairs are traceable 
to the trials and anxieties which come to them from the 
choir and the Trustees. The over-activity of the one and 
the under-activity of the other are the burden and the sor- 
row that lie deep in the heart of the Unitarian minister. 
It is for me simply to hint at its existence, but why should 


I undertake to unveil the wounds, for which as yet no Gile- 


| 


i 
i 


| adite balsam has been found! 


Have you a choir? Thirty-eight Societies answer yes, 
while four, only, cheerfully say no, viz:—San Jose, Quincy, 
Twenty-seven 


“4 of these choirs are quartets; eleven, chorus choirs. We 
_have only eighteen pipe-organs in the West. 


But thirty- 
five of our societies paid last year $19,217.00 for music— 
an average of $549,07.5-7, which is more than one-third of 
the average salary of our ministers as calculated from re- 


‘turns of two or three years ago. The testimony on this 


| 


societies, to whose fostering care, strengthening and direct- | 
ing influences through the years, an appreciable amount of | 
their success is to be attributed, is fully set forth in the 
financial reports which are offered you by the Treasurers of | pjaced near the audience.” 

the Women’s Conference, the Sunday School Society and | ‘“* We think it better to have a choir than to depend on congregational 


this body. 
butions have been made for missionary work? but eleven 
Societies make answer in money terms. These have con- 
tributed an aggregate of $2,140.00. One Society modestly 
refers us to Matt. VI: 3, which hints that the left hand 
should not know what the right hand doeth in these matters. 
We are fully persuaded that a large amount of indirect 
missionary work is hidden from us, from a similar reason, 
but it is also equally certain that many of the blank spaces 
in our table are blank on account of the absence of facts 
rather than the presence of the Christian grace of modesty. 
The amount of missionary work done in and by our West- 
tern societies, more real and genuine than can be stated in 
money columns, can be found so much more fully stated in 
the report of my colleague, Miss Roberts, that it is scarcely 
worth while for me to attempt to summarize the meagre facts 
which can be gathered from the answers of these questions 
all too general and vague on my own blanks. But enough 
of this work has come to my desk to make one feel that our 
Unitarian Churches are certainly awakening more and 
more to the joys that come only from labor—that they 
are beginning to taste the inspiration that comes with per- 
spiration. Quite a number of Societies are doing some- 
thing towards making systematic the distribution of tracts, 
the circulation of literature. Our ministers are doing a 
great amount of printing, which in a majority of cases 
means not a little direct expenditure of funds on the part 
of themselves and their Societies, for it is a fact established 
by large experience that “printer’s ink” is expensive, at 
least in the hands of the Unitarian missionary. Before 
glancing at the missionary work done in the West during 
the last year, I must try and give the result of an attempt 
to inquire into the experience of our little band of Churches 
concerning the two most difficult problems in our Church 
administration, viz:—The music and business management. 
Look at these my brethren in the ministry! and see their 
faces wrinkled with care and their heads prematurely sil” 
vered and realize, oh you complacent laymen! that many 


/ 


matter is varied, and shows already that it is the unsolved 
problem in the modern church. 
I will let the brethren speak for themselves: 


‘** We find that it pays to have a first-class paid choir.” 
** We find it best to pay a stipulated amount and have the choir 


In answer to the question: What other contri- | singing.” 


‘** Impossible to secure good singing without paying forit. Volun- 
teer choirs not to be depended upon.” 

‘*A conscientious choir is almost essential to good congregational 
singing.”’ 

Occasionally the reports break out in rather a boastful 
strain over their choral attainments; for instance: 

‘** Have a very acceptable choir, probably the best in our city.”’ 


One trustee says: 
‘** Our choir is first-class, adds greatly to the services. and brings in 
a large number who would not come to church except for it.” 


But the minister of that same parish, writing from some 
unwritten history, reports: 
** More easy to purchase ten organs than to find one organist.” 


It is quite clear to see in these reports that many of our 
ministers see the weakness of delegating this religious 
exercise to the four or more hired persons in the organ 
loft; and are anxious to counteract this tendency toward 
vicarious singing. Various brethren write: 


** Experience with a choir is about the same the world over, I think— 
queer.”’ 

‘* For myself I believe in a chorus choir and congregational singing 
every time, but many people in the pews do not.”’ 

‘*T am not in favor of choirs other than choruses to lead.” 

‘* My experience is that Unitarians have but little ability to carry on 
congregational singing.” 

‘*In my missionary work here I have tried to train the few I could— 
with fair voices—and to interest them in the devotional services; 
encouraging all to join in the singing as well as all of the service.”’ 

“ Prefer congregational singing.” 

‘The best music is congregational singing led by a choir or good 
precentor.”’ | 

‘* Congregational singing satisfactory to most of the society.”’ 

‘* Our congregation sing and have improved in the service since using 
Unity hymns.”’ 

‘We have a leader and congregational singing from choice as well as 
from necessity.”’ 

‘* Give me congregational singing all the time.”’ 


Let me close this testimony with the following very sug- 
gestive hint which comes from one of our ministers who 
has had a long and varied experiencé in this matter, and 

as given our Western interest thoughtful study for many 
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years. It commends itself to the serious consideration of 
ministers and trustees: 
‘“‘The expense of our quartet choir constantly increases; charac- 


ter of music does not increase. Paid choir a luxury which only very 
rich churches should indulge in; and like all luxury it enervates.”’ 


The least flattering columns in my tabulation of these 
reports are those relating to the business management of 
our churches. Very few report regular trustee meetings. 
Five have “monthly ” meetings, four “ quarterly;” others 
report “annually,” “occasionally,” and “oncall.” Only 
six societies in the West have advisory committees to co-op- 
erate with the trustees, and from an intimate knowledge of 
the inner workings of very many of our societies, as well 
as from these reports, I am warranted in calling your 
attention to the fact that our churches are in the main suf- 
fering from want of business wisdom, promptness and 
energy. Itis a remarkable fact that men who in the 
administration of their own business are very energetic 
and business-like, are often found slack and unbusiness-like 
in the discharge of duties which devolve upon them as 
church officers. Societies and movements often plead povy- 
erty of funds, when in fact the chief difficulty is poverty of 
energy. They complain for lack of money. These extracts 
from the reported experience of the churches in this mat- 
ter will tell_their own story. 


‘“*T think in most our Liberal churches there is too easy a way to 
leave the business of the Church to run itself; we have good and able 
business men on our Board.”’ 

‘*Tiberals do not like to manage or be managed. They have a horror 
of the machine and let the minister run the church.” 

“The women of the Society take the leading interest in the business 
of same and consult with the male members respecting the moves to 
be made.”’ 

‘* We need more of Romans XII, 11. (For fear you may not recall the 
reference let me tell you that it reads as follows: ‘Not slothful in 
business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord.’ *’) 

‘* Want best business men and women, but they are the busiest and 
it is hard to get them to look after small matters. Good treasurer, 
frequent payments, and frequent collections necessary.” 

** We have been fighting a debt so long that our experience has been 


gloomy, but now we are happy to say we expect a pleasanter experi- 
ence.”’ 


‘“*T find it best to confer with the chairman before meeting, and have 
all business planned before the meeting.” 

“It is dreadfully unfortunate to have a heritage of debt. ‘ Pay as you 
go,’ should be the motto of every Unitarian Church.” 


‘** Managed by business men, but a little slow. Money spent before it 
is collected.”’ 


‘* My salary is paid quite promptly, aud now the church records and 
accounts are well kept.” 


‘‘ The business is coming into systematic order with day-book and 
ledger.”’ 

“Turn just as much of the management over’ to the people as 
possible.’ | 


** Annual deficits made up by subscription. Expenses always exceed 
pew rentals.” 


** Have one fixed principle, viz.: making sure of the funds before 


proceeding to expend them. The Society is peculiarly devoted to 
itself.’’ 


** The pastor minds his business and the trustees theirs.” 


‘** There is no efficient management of this church and I’ve found it 
impossible to bring it about.” 


** Hard work to get trustees. All would like to be excused.” 
THE FIELD. 


Let us take a bird’s-eye-view of the whole field fora 
moment, and try to get something like a just perspective 
of present conditions that we may be better able to appre- 
ciate the possibilities and responsibilities of the future. 

The Pacific Slope.—The brave little Society at San Diego 


with David Cronyn, an honored alumnus of Antioch and 
Meadville, and the new Hamilton church at Oakland, are 
the only active Societies sending us reports west of the 
Rocky Mountains. These Societies have shown a strong 
desire to be counted in: the President of the San Diego 
Society reporting: We are just now receiving aid from 
others, and struggling to get on our feet, but hope to be 
able to do our share another year. 

Brother Eliot, of Portland, sends greeting, but thinks he 
is too far away to receive or give much good, and con- 
cludes that Boston is nearer to Portland than Chicago— 
according to the Unitarian geography. 

A friend from Los Angelos writes: “There has been no 
Unitarian Society here since Mr. Wells went away, nearly 
two years ago—but there is a good field here for a live man. 
We have a population of 18,000, rapidly increasing. 
Every other religious Society is in a flourishing condition, 
and costly churches are being built. A few men here will 
pledge together about a thousand dollars for the first year; 
the A. U. A. will give $500 or $1000 more—providing 
an active man, who will take interest outside of pulpit 
duties as well as inside, can build up a good church.” Let 


any applicant for this position consider well these condi- 
tions before he fix his heart on Los Angelos. 


Colorado has its two Societies. Denver is happy and 
prosperous—perhaps so much so that it forgot to fill out 
the blanks sent there. But Brother Weeks is here with a 
full delegation, come all this way to lift up his voice in be- 
half of waiting Colorado—whose words will be heartily 
seconded by Brother Gibbs and his little flock at Greeley, 
who are trying to establish themselves under great difficul- 
ties. The Trustee writes: “ It is a hard struggle to hold 
together; we have to strain every nerve to keep afloat. 
Sorry we cannot do more for the world. The women— 
bless them—are our true help, and without their strong 
cheerful pulls we men would never keep afloat. The indif- 
ference of our Liberals, who have had no Church of their 
own before, is one source of our difficulties.” 


Nebraska.—In Nebraska there has much transpired dur- 
ing the year of interest to this Conference. Mr. Powell is 
laboring in the second year of his missionary superintend- 
ence. He has been wise enough in the start to work on 
long lines; has denied himself the passing and deceptive 
luxury of making paper societies, contenting himself 
rather with the wiser plan of gathering the loose bands of 
Liberals in the several towns he has visited under the 
elastic management of a committee, whose business it is 
“to labor and to wait” for the coming of their kingdom. 
In this way his work has been shaping itself in ten ora 
dozen growing towns in this young state. 

In Exeter, Beatrice and Geneva this work is crystalizing 
into churches. During the year, through his labors 
largely, the Nebraska Unitarian Association has been or- 
ganizéd, on the basis of individual and delegate member- 
ship, with the expectation that for a long time the 
individual membership must necessarily be the most im- 
portant part of its constituency. Mr. Powell in addition 
to his State work has been enabled to extend his sympathies 
beyond state lines so as to carry a touch of Fellowship to 
Greeley, Denver, Kansas City, and St. Josgph. His pres- 
ence in the state has also aided and encouraged the two 
organized Churches in the state, During the year a 
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parsonage has been built at Omaha at a cost of $1,225, 
the Church organization perfected, and Brother Copeland 
has been enabled to persist in his long-established habit of 
doing a great deal of hard, generous work for very poor 
pay. A year and a half ago on visiting the faithful 
Cogswell band at North Platte, I found them pathetically 
struggling with a debt of nearly $1,900 which had hung 
about their neck for over twelve years, and in view of the 
noble work done by this band in their pioneer town, I 
felt that if ever outside help was justifiable it was in this 
case, and pledged my influence that when they were half 
through I would labor for the removal of the remainder 
from the outside. About three months ago I was notified 
that their $918 was paid, and in response to my petitions 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference have sent me $200 for 
their felief, and I am still waiting for the A. U. A., or some 
other good Samaritan, to enable me to go and carry off 
that life-destroying mortgage. 

Dakota is none the less an important and possible mis- 
sionary field on account of past experiences. Sioux Falls 
is now an organized center, and invites the coming 
missionary. 

Kansas has a steady work going on at Lawrence, and 
delegates are here from Topeka, with the word that there 
must be a Unitarian Church there. The city is rapidly 
growing, and the necessary local expenses of an experi- 
ment and something toward a minister’s salary can be 
raised on the spot, providing the right man appears. 


Missouri.—In losing Utter from Kansas City it found 
Abbott for St. Joseph—and the dolefulness of the one 
place is offset by the cheerfulness at the other. The mis- 
sion Church at St. Louis is looking for a pastor and we 
have reason to hope that ere long we will have five Unita- 
rian ministers in the State of Missouri regularly at work. 

Minnesota is the home of Kristofer Janson, and the most 
interesting missionary work among the Skandinavians, 
carried on by this poet-preacher under the auspices of the 
A. U. A. He has funds in hand for the building of a chapel 
near Madelia in Brown county. He needs a church in Min- 
neapolis, and were the funds in hand he could at the present 
time establish himself at once in a central location in a 
building admirably adapted to his wants, already built for 
another enterprise. He has a defined constituency which 
he periodically visits at Albert Lea, Mankato, St. James, 
Crookston and Ada, Minnesota, Fergus Falls, Sioux Falls, 
Fargo and Grand Forks, Dakota, and La Crosse, Wisconsin. 

St. Paul have finally gone up stairs in their new church, 
and the most unique thing about this unique building is, 
that the debt is just what they bargained for at the outset. 
Mr. Simmons’ work at Minneapolis is interesting and hope- 
ful, but the young swarm needs hiving. ? 

Iowa, after several years of vigorous aggressive work, 
is now doing its best to fortify and occupy the points 
won in this struggle. The lowa force is in danger of suf- 
fering the penalty of overwork. It makes me feel tired 
when I think of Iowa. The ministers there have been so 
nobly interested in their common work, that they have 
grown into a most worthy state consciousness—and what is 
better, a state conscience. They have’ a Unitarian ambi- 
tion, and are zealous for the establishment, on a large 
basis, of the Liberal faith in that state. 

Illinois.—Crossing the line into Illinois, we come into a 


Conference that suffers a marked contrast. The Illinois 
Fraternity with its twelve or fourteen sociefies has done 
more good talking and less missionary work than any State 
Conference within our limits. Good work is done at each 
center, but the general work is painfully neglected. Owing 
to the central position of the state and its comparative 
maturity, we have more, older and larger societies here than 
in any other state, but outside of Chicago and the Shelby- 
ville circuit of Brother Douthit, our Illinois Societies are 
sadly suffering for want of some common voice in the 
field, and a common hand, whose business it would be to go 
about lifting up the weak and comforting the.sick Societies. 
The one triumph of the year has been the successful estab- 
lishment of Unity Ohurch of Monmouth. A new Church- 
Society and minister has been given us here during the 
year, and although they are not officially represented here 
to-day, they are still with us and of us in spirit. 


Wisconsin.—The work at Madison, Milwaukee and Cooks- 
ville, it is quite safe to say, was never in so prosperous and 
hopeful condition as now. The latter reports that for the 
fir8t time the church meet expenses from the ordinary con- 
tributions of its regular attendance. Janesville has kept 
up its activities of Club, Sunday-school and Ladies’ Society, 
without a pastor. It and all the state are waiting for the 
helping hand of a State missionary. | 

Indiana.—Poor Indiana!—in the Unitarian sense—for 
most of the time during the entire year it has had but one 
settled minister and fully organized Society, and that way 
down in what is called “the pocket,” at Evansville. Like 
the hen with one chicken, it finds it necessary to scratch 
just as diligently to sustain this one chicken as if it hada 
dozen. Mr. Jennings has been visiting fortnightly the Ho- 
bart Society under its lay leader, W. H. Riffenberg, which 
in its way is as active, useful and happy as any of its larger 
sisters. La Porte succeeded in persuading an Eastern brother 
to come and stay a month with them, and they extended to 
him a hearty call. But it seemed too far from Boston, and 
withal, the work seemed so hard and the pay so small, that 
he could nat see his way clear to come, so the Society is 
still waiting the coming man. Meanwhile they are having 
evening services conducted by your secretary. 

Michigan.—From the weakest we turn to the strongest. 
Michigan is, unquestionably, the banner-state in our circle 
this year, with its ten or a dozen active ministers and its 
state missionary, who quite fairly exemplifies the kind of 
work possible in each state and the great need of such 
work. Mr. Kittredge, by persisting in a line of work which 
he entered upon three years ago, has not only been able to 
break new ground and start new societies, but he has been 
the means of fostering weak societies, consoling the be- 
reaved ones, and giving to the settled pastors a bond of 
common work, which have made them the most fraterzal 
in their common, labors of all our circle of good-fellows. 
During the year Mr. Kittredge has labored in eight or ten 
different towns, Leslie, Mt. Pleasant, Jackson, Grand Haven, 
Muskegon, Kalamazoo, Sherwood, Big Rapids; this latter a 
new place of 6,000 inhabitants, a growing lumber town 


where a new church is under way—a new building assured. 
He has travelled 7,711 miles, written about 1,500 letters and 
distributed large quantities of reading matter. All this 
has been accomplished with about $1,417—$500 has come 
from the A. U. A.; $704 from within the state, and $213 
personal contributions from friends in Chicago. 
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Ohio.—Cincinnati, Cleveland, Marietta, must still repre- : 
sent our church force in this Mother of Presidents Junior. 
But the most interesting and vigorous missionary work is 
that carried on by the ladies of Cincinnati. The growing | 
intelligence of the state, together with the exceptionally | 
vigorous work done at Cleveland and Cincinnati, warrant | 
the expectation that the time is almost at hand when the 
Liberal solution of Ohio will begin to precipitate its atoms, | 


and organic forms will appear. | 


Pennsylvania.—The only church returns received from | 
this state comes to us from that shrine consecrated to the | 
memory of Priestley, the prophet of Liberty in religion. | 
The beauty of the lay work carried on in this place by a few. 


laymen and laywomen was touchingly set forth in the re- | 
port of my colleague Miss Roberts, on Friday last. Itis_ 
very pleasant to find this far-off little band annually | 


expressing interest in and desire for Fellowship with the 
Western Conference. A new interest that may take shape 
in some organized form, arises in Erie, Pennsylvania, the 
home of Rev. H. A. Westall, who finds himself in full accord 
with our ideas, and is present at this Conference asking for 


graduates going the way the star of empires goes. Is that wrong? We 
commend these young brethren to our Western churches and brother 
ministers and laymen and laywomen. Believe in them, bear with 
them, remembering they are new to the work, aid them, sympathize 
with them, and even that sometimes forgotten duty—pray for them. 
We have tried them in the school, and when you have tried them as 
long, you will endorse them as we do now. 

We have added to our teaching force Mr. John Tunis, a graduate of 
the Cambridge Divinity School, who has already made for himself a 
warm place in all our hearts. We feel the need of raising the depart- 
ment which he occupies to the rank of a professorship, but that isa 
point in which our plans and our purses do not agree. 

Of the $50,000 asked for at the National Conference of 1880, and the 
appeal renewed in 1882, the sum of #39,984.63 has been paid into the 
treasury. But so rapid has been the decline of our Mcome on account 
of reduced rates of interest on bonds falling due, and being rein- 
vested, that the help of this fresh endowment will leave us at pretty 
nearly the same figure we were before. We are tired of asking, and 
decline being sturdy beggars any more. We shall make no new 
appeals. The matter has been put too often before our people, and 
has become stale. What we propose now is a dignified silence. 
Thankful to those who have aided us, we shall hereafter hobble along 
in a proud poverty, doing as well as we can witha half-endowed school, 
patient under the criticisms that we do no more or better, and trusting 
to our vindication by the quality rather than the quantity of our work. 

The anniversary exercises of the school will take place un June 14. 


; Bro. Gordon of Milwaukee will give a course of lectures on ‘“ Char- 
fellowship and counsel at our hands. But though there were ities and Reform,” previously, and the annual address on Wednesday, 


no churches or no reports of church interests and activities June 13. We shall be happy to see any of our friends on these occa 
from Pennsylvania, it would still be a great state in the | 1025 4nd welcome them to our hospitality. : 

h f the Western Unitarian Conf f ++ | During the winter we have had an admirable course of lectures on 
goograp y Oo © 1 — 2 \ORICEORGS, SOF I | tne third period of church history, that of the Reformation, by Prof. 
contains the Meadville Theological School — the Alma. 


Allen. 
Mater of so many of our workers past and present. To it _ If Bro. Jones will come to Meadville, we will show him in what 
the Western Conference is bound by filial love—and it is respects the course of studies at Meadville has been extended in 
, . . : ' seventeen years; in the meantime we still rejoice in his adjectives, 
as its loving children we deplore its poverty, we are appre- | « 4054 <olid and conservative.” 
hensive of any coming inefficiency, and even dare criticise in | 
order to help. We regret its remoteness from the centers of. 
our life and activity—not in space, for thought and love know | 
no geographical boundaries,but from the greatopportunities, Ye’ York.--Two reports come to us from this state. 
and the attendant mighty inspiration which might be its own That from Buffalo shows evidence of a most real and spirit- 
could the ideals and the wisdom born out of the experience “4! prosperity. The only thing to be regetted is an occa- 
of this body be realized. This Conference will doubtless sional intimation from Brother Cutter that he or his Society 
discuss earnestly and vigorously the need of and the feasi- | or both are losing somewhat of their Western consciousness, 
bility of a school that will be better prepared to furnish | but there is no indication that they are losing their Western 
these waiting fields with more and better workers. But in loyalty ; indeed there are indications that Unitarian New 
that discussion only those who do not know us, will ever YOrK 48 a state is fast becoming occidentalized. The 
suspect any member of this Conference of any indiffer- society at Rochester had for many years been saffering for 
ence to the work that is being so faithfully done at Mead- 'want of a proper home, and general loneliness. Last year 
ville. Noone is more welcome on this floor to-day, than | they joined the Western Conference and promptly exceeded 
the delegate from the Meadville Theological School—the | their apportionment to our treasury. Within the first 
intellectual mentor of so many of us, Professor Carey. No | Year the long looked for tide of prosperity has set in. The 
report of the school could be so pleasant to your ears as | United States government has recently purchased their old 
that found in the words of its benignant President, whose | building for $20,000.00 and they have already secured a 
own broad charity and genial sympathies may fitly repre- fine stone building built by the Presbyterians. lt is cen- 
sent the not only national but international character of the | traly located and admirably adapted to their wants. And 
school he represents. I submit it as it came to me. one of these days I hope some of us will go down and in 
We are happy to report to our brethren and sisters of the Western | the name of the Western Conference help disinfect the 
Conference that the past year has been one of activity and progress. | building of whatever taint of brimstone, Calvinism, or of 


The number of pupils has increased, twenty having been in attendance. | gloomy theology there may lurk in the walls, and dedicate 
Among these two ladies from the West have increased our hopes of the | 


it to the gospel of hope, of progress and of ch er. . 
feasibleness of educating women for the pulpit. It is certain, we > 6 Rid Pes ade. aracter. En 
think, that the full symphony of the Gospel music will not be heard | COUTaged by the success of Rochester, Brother Fish, of 
until the minor feminine key, as well as the major masculine key, is | Troy, has come this year, and we have no doubt will at the 


struck. ? proper time insist, as Brother Mann did last year at Cleve- 
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Respectfully subinitted, 
A. A. LIVERMORE. 
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Our students have been from at least five nationalities, English, Scot- 


tish, German, Norwegian, and American, and we find Unitarianism 
takes root readily in these diverse tribes as if they were its native and 
congenial soil. 


We send out five into the harvest field in June, all good men and true, 
four West, and one East, which is as it should be. We like to see our 


land, that the apportionment for the Troy Society be made 
generous, and we shall Jook for a good report from Troy 
next year. Brother Calthrop,of Syracuse, has always been 
considered one of us. Mr. Bellows is here to represent 
New York as well as the National Conference, And where- 
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ever Robert Collyer is, there is a part of the Western Con- 
ference, so that it may yet turn out that once every ten 
years the Western Unitarian Anniversaries will be held in 
or near New York city. 

New England.—I have been trying to stop this report 
for some time and thought that at the Hudson river at 
least I could find my eastern limit, but this would be mani- 
festly unfair inasmuch as the first life-member of the 
Western Conference resides at Milton, Mass. We have two 
delegates here from the Memorial Church at Newport, R. L., 
and Boston has its members upon this floor; indeed from 
Boston comes the larger number of the sinews for our war 
The total contributions of this organization to Western 
activities aggregate about $14,000. 

The South.—This Conference has not been insensible to 
the great problem of how to carry our liberalizing and 
humanizing religion into the pathetic fields of the South. 
Brother Shippen, of Washington, is with us and I hope will 
be heard from this platform in the interest of this problem 
before we adjourn. Brother C. J. K. Jones, after making an 
encouraging report of the condition of the Society at 
Louisville, announces that for the present at least, he must 
retire from the field on account of illness in his family. 
Rev. Chas. Allen is reaching daylight at New Orleans. The 
generosity of Northern Unitarians is about to place that 
Church once more out of debt. In the neighborhood of 
$4,000.00 of the $15,000.00 about to be contributed has 
been gathered from our Western fields. 


GENERAL SUMMARY. 


This completes our general round-look. It has been a 
year of patient hard work. We have added to our working 
force George Batchelor of Unity Church, G. A. Thayer of 
Cincinnati, A. F. Abbott of St. Joseph, Julius Blass who 
comes from Meadville to take charge of the Society at 
Jackson, Mich., Arthur J. Beavis of Monmouth, who though 
not yet enrolled with usis of us. Whijle H. A. Westall of 
Erie, Rev. Mr. Freshney of Columbus, Ohio, Rev. Mr. And- 
erson and several others are waiting for the recognition 
and the work that will enable them to share our yoke. The 
completion of the church at St. Paul, as well as the dedica- 
tion and occupation of the churches in Monmouth, Grand 
Haven, Des Moines, Ann Arbor, and Rochester, New York, 
are most substantial and satisfactory indications that 
Western Unitarianism is slowly but surely coming into our 
times with the intention of staying. There is a gospel in 
our midst that is determined to set up house-keeping. We 
have had our losses. We miss from our midst the radiant 
face and practical, hearty wisdom of our Brother Herford. 
Brother Wendte lives in Newport, but he can’t stay away 
from hisown. He came to this Conference because he felt 
as though he would like to come home for a while’ Joseph 
A. Chase, who began so well the hopeful work at St. Joseph, 
modestly, at his own request, and with the most kindly 
respect of his friends of the little church, has retired to 
some less conspicuous and difficult field. A work hopefully 
and determinedly begun at Sioux Falls has been inter- 
rupted by the death of J. W. Keyes, who has been released 
from service and was allowed to enter into that peace and 
calm from which our earthly claims can not recall him. 
We have also had our defeats, our mistakes, our humilia- 
tions, which it is not well to catalogue, but which it would 
ill become us to be unmindful Of or to forget. 


. 
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CENTRAL OFFICE WORK. 


The work done here in Chicago for our common cause 
during the last year is of a kind that need not be dwelt 
upon in this report, the re-equipping of our Societies 
with men who are willing and anxious to work for the up- 
building of our common cause. The deep interest mani- 
fested by the Channing Club. an organization of sixty-four 
earnest gentlemen, in our work, is manifested by the gen- 
erosity and cordiality by which we have been given our 
work-room and home free of rent. These gentlemen have 
held nine meetings, at each of which they have discussed 
with spirit our great missionary problems, and they have 
paid $830.00 this last year toward the expenses of our cen- 
tral work. The life and interest aroused by the activities 
of the women with their monthly meetings, averaging an 
attendance of over one hundred, and the prosperity of our 
Sunday-school Society, owing no man anything but good 
will, has already been anticipated in the reports which have 
preceded. This Conference must have asympathetic interest 
in the prosperity, and should share in the anxieties and the 
difficulties of the Colegrove Book Co., and of our right 
hand which it maintains—Unity. The spirit, courage and 
efficiency which, in some small way, we may to-day be justly 
proud of, would, as you must unanimously agree, have 
been quite impossible had it not been for Unity, which has 
gone in and out among us with its fortnightly reminder of 
duty and messages of fellowship. And Unity for the last 
two years would have been quite impossible had it not been 
for the Colegrove Book Co.—and, friends, it may yet ap- 
pear that it will be impossible with the Colegrove Book Co., 
unless you, the friends of these things throughout our 
country, keep its interests close to your heart, and do your 
simple, honest and not very difficult duty by it. The poor 
little child is too fearless and outspoken to become very 
popular; it is too much in earnest, always to be agreeable. 
It would be more agreeable to that portion of its constitu- 
ency who don’t take it, if it had less of a burden to preach, 
and more of the graces that make leisure complacent. 
But it is as it is. I cannot promise for the present any 
great reforms or improvements for it. The best we know 
of is done for it now. Wecannot do more than our best 
in the future. But the Colegrove Book Co. can notin just- 
ice to the trusts it has in hand, continue to publish a paper 
at the sacrifice and the risk of its legitimate business. But 
as the literary depot of supplies for the Western Confer- 
ence it behooves us to watch it and foster it. At the pres- 
ent time one of two things is true, its business is too great 
or its capital too small. But I am not here to solicit, only 
to state. I am sorry that the unforeseen perplexities of 
moving and renting compel us to appear before you in this 
anniversary week, with our home in disorder, but you will 
be glad to know that the Channing Club are pledged for a 
rental of $700.00. The Women’s Association of Chicago 
have in hand about $600.00 of funds already raised for the 
furnishing of our new Channing Club room, and in a few 
weeks we hope to be housekeeping again, and be prepared 
to welcome all of you to the hospitalities of our home. 


PROSPECTIVE. 

Dare I ask you to look forward and face the prospect 
that Isee? If your digestion is good and has recently been 
supplied; if your nerves are steady and your head is clear, 
it is one that will thrill you profoundly and move you with 
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a great and holy enthusiasm; but if your stomach is empty, 
if your head is weary, and nerves out of tune, it will cause 
you to groan, for there is so much to do and so fewto do it. 
This year church-building problems which demand imme- 
diate attention confront us at Sioux Falls, Dakota; two at 
Minneapolis; at Madison, Wisconsin; Algona, Iowa; St. Jo* 
seph, Missouri; All Souls Church, Chicago; Mt. Pleasant, 
Grand Rapids, East Saginaw, and Detroit, Michigan. We 
need men to shape the new work at Sioux Falls; Topeka, 
Kansas; Grand Rapids, Michigan; Columbus, Ohio. We 
need men to take up and continue the work already begun 
at Janesville, Wisconsin; Laporte, Indiana; Grand Haven, 
Michigan; and now the important fields of Quincy and 
Kansas City. We need to continue and strengthen the 
admirable state work of Powell in Nebraska, and Kittredge 
in Michigan, and should establish at least five more such 
workers this year—one in Illinois, one in lowa, one in 
Wisconsin, one in Ohio, and one for Colorado. And we 
must avoid the mistake too often made, of expecting some 
novice from the divinity school—some fledgling with un- 
tried wings to do this difficult executive work. If done at 
all, it must be done by our wisest men, those who have had 
practical contact and large experience with these problems, 
We need to begin to lay the plans for a permanent occupa- 
tion of this city as the Unitarian Metropolis of the West. 
The day must come when we will have a building of our 
own in Chicago, with its book-store, its publishing apart- 
ments, its general offices and its central hall—accessible 
and not so large as to be unfit for everyday work. I have 
dreamed of such a hall, christened with a name that will 
ever be closely, tenderly and proudly associated with the 
history of Unitarianism in Chicago—Collyer Hall; and have 
wondered if it might not be possible to induce him who 
laid the foundation of this church—first in hope and again 
in tears—when he becomes “the old man eloquent ” (may it 
be a long time yet before that comes), to come back ard 
give the closing years of his life exclusively to this work of 
giving to Unitarianism in the West a fitting and durable 
home. How could a splendid career be more grandly 
crowned? With Robert Collyer at the head of a Chicago 
committee, consisting of souls that he himself anointed 
years ago, who will say that this is an impractical dream, 
and that inside of the next ten years the $200,000 or more 
necessary to realize this cannot be raised? 

Friends! oh you, who feel the tides of the great faith 
found in the sublime laws,so nobly taught us in our 
opening sermon last evening, surging in your souls, 
what a prophetic opportunity is ours! -Remembering Sinai, 
Pisgah, Wurtemberg and Plymouth Rock,\I ask you, where 
in all history were souls permitted to stand,on more pro- 
phetic ground,—or granted a more inspiring 
declare for a religion that will cast its helping 
ward, blessing and ennobling the children of unborn gen- 
erations? 

Here, to-day, the Western Unitarian Conference is given 
a “ Pou Sto”—a “whereon to stand,” that ought to have 


satisfied old Archimides himself—for, surely, here is a 


lever long enough and a fulcrum strong enough to move 
the world. Will we accept our opportunity, face our privi- 
leges with a creative courage? or will we go on expecting 
boys to do the work of men?—content with the twenty stu- 
dents at Meadville, instead of the one hundred and twenty 


| 


that we ought to have each year at the possible institution 
at Cleveland, where opportunities and desires will be more 
adequately focalized! Will we go on in the old way of 
building churches that cost three times the ability to pay— 
are three times too large—and when built are architectural 
anachronisms, faint shadows of medieval inspiration, 
where people imperfectly hear and but partially see? 

Will we go on and pay $20,000 next year for professional 
music, that robs the soul of more culture and the heart of 
more fervor than it gives, while one-half of that sum 
might put the most efficient men for that work we have 
in Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois into the field—as state 
secretaries and missionaries who would resurrect our dead 
societies, revive our discouraged churches, and create new 
ones? 7 

Will we allow our publications still to lead the pitiable, 
beggarly life they do? Will we let Unrry stay in the 
poverty of its little list, or double it? Will we continue to 
groan over the activities already in hand, or will we say 
let us double them? Will we dread the raising of our 
small apportionments, or will we go back to our churches 
while the glow and radiance of the transfiguration is upon 
us, cast out the paralytic devil of selfishness from the 
hearts of our constituency, and send back to our treasury— 


almost by return post—every dollar expected of us, and 
more? 


PERSONAL WORK. 


Of the work of the Secretary itis not for me to speak. 
He has under your kind patronage been enabled to repre- 
sent you during the year—at the Eighty-first Annual Meet- 
ing of the Welsh Unitarian Association held at Panty- 
De Faid, the National Unitarian Conference at Saratoga, 
and the Conferences at Ann Arbor, Sherwood, Detroit, 
Monmouth, Davenport, Omaha and St. Joseph. I have in 
your name spoken my word at the dedication of the Ann 
Arbor, Des Moines, and Monmouth churches, and have 
taken part in the ordination or installation of Joseph A. 
Chase, Arthur J. Beavis, David N. Utter and James Vila 
Blake. I have preached seventeen times across the water, 
twelve of these times in Welsh, and several thousand copies 
of a discourse were published and circulated in that lan- 
guage. 

In the interests of our work I have visited, besides the 
places above mentioned, Jackson, Mich.; Janesville, Madi- 
son, Wyoming and River Falls, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo., and 
Hobart, Ind. And since the first of November last have 


ministered to a little band on the South-side in this city. 
I have tried to keep busy. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 


TENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


ELLEN T. LEONARD. 


The following report of the work which is being done 
among the Unitarian Sunday schools of the West, is gath- 
ered by means of the usual statistical blanks sent to all the 
parishes upon the Year Book. This is the fifth year that 
these blanks have been used, and from year to year new 
questions have been added as they occurred, as well’ as 
more room for special answers. The Record Book shows 
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the complaint each year, that a large proportion of the 
blanks are not filled and returned. This is not encouraging, 
for the inference naturally suggests itself, that those who 
do not send, fail to do so because of a lack of interest in 
the Sunday school work. Upon further investigation this 
has proved itself an unjustifiable stiggestion, for it is some 
of the most flourishing schools which have failed to report, 
while in other instances, parishes without a minister yet 
trying to keep a school alive, or those having church ser- 
vices and no school, have faithfully contributed their mite 
of information to our family record, melancholy as it must 
seem to them, but encouraging as it is, in reality, to us. 
It would seem, then. that the trouble is, as with families in 
general,—the weaker children find it easy to cling loyally 
to the parent head, while the more robust, who can largely 
work their way alone, forget that allegiance to one central 
force is necessary for the best good of the whole. Returns 
from the larger schools are more general this year, but 
barely in time to be included in this Report. From circu- 
lars sent to ninety-three parishes, many of which were 
only partially organized, thirty-nine have been returned 
filled—nine from Illinois, two from Indiana, four from Iowa, 
Michigan three, Minnesota three, Nebraska two, New York 
two, Ohio three, Pennsylvania two, Wisconsin four, Mis- 
souri three, Colorado and Washington Territory one each. 
From these returns we will speak of 


I, 


OUR MEMBERS, AND HOW THEY WORK. 


The difference between the number of scholars enrolled 
in all the schools May Ist, 1882, and that appearing May 
Ist. 1883, is seventy, but it shows a decrease instead of an 
increase. A average attendance each Sunday exceeding 
three-fourths has been held during the year by fifteen 
schools, viz: Meadville, Pa.; Marietta, O.; Olympia, Wash. 
Ter.; Bloomington, Geveva, and Third Church, Chicago, 
Ill.; Hobart, Ind.; Keokuk, Davenport and Humboldt, 
Iowa; Ann Arbor and Detroit, Mich.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Buffalo and Rochester, N. ¥Y. Meadville comes first and 
has an attendance of seven-eighths. With many it is 
but little over half, which brings the general average to 
two-thirds, and is really good, considering the distances to 
be overcome in many parishes and the severities of the 
weather. The Mission school at St. Louis, which numbers 
350 scholars and has an average attendance of 191, is held 
throughout the summer months without vacation. This is 
done to keep the children’s interest alive, for if the school 
were closed at all, it would be hard to bring them together 
again. Many do not attend durifg the hot months, which 
explains the apparently low average given above. 

re.proportion of boys to girls continues small, being 

“as threeNto five, but that of adult to infant classes is in- 
creasing, and stands this year as ten to seven. This speaks 

well for the future of the schools, for if the interest of the 

older ones is genuine, the children will be brought in. Yet, 

at one school near us, a decline of numbers is said to be 

occasioned by its young people having grown too old to 

learn in Sunday School. A greater ratio than that of girls 

to boys in classes, is shown in the number of women to 


that of men among the teachers, there being four women 


to one man on an average. One school reporting sixteen 


schools are they of equal number, while in four there are 
about one-third more men than women. These are Hobart, 
Ind.; Sherwood, Mich.; Omaha, Neb.; and Wyoming, Wis. 
Out of two hundred and eighty-seven classes in all, over 
one third are taught by parents, and the average attend- 


ance of teachers is shown to be eight-ninths, which is a 
great improvement on other years. 


Il. 


MATERIALS. 


Choice of Lesson Papers is varied; Western and Eastern 
publications are about evenly divided. Unity Sunday-school 
Lessons have the preference above any other one course. 
Where definite mention is made of these, Mrs. Sunderland’s 
“ Heroes and Heroism,” and Mrs. Wells’ “ Corner Stones of 
Character,” occur most frequently. Of the Easter Lessons, 
the series on “ Ethics”’ is the one which stands first. Several 
have used Hall’s “ Lessons on the Bible,” and a few confine 
themselves to the use of the Bible only, or with studies on 
the same, prepared by superintendent or pastor. Our 
neighbor in Shelbyville is the only one who uses the Inter- 
national course. 

The Service Book used in nearly every instance where any 
is reported, is “ Unity Services and Songs.” Seven still use 
old ones of Eastern publication, and three retain “The Way 
of Life.” There are but three making no answer to the 
question, and we see therefore what a general want has been 
met by the bringing out of this book including both ser- 
vices and songs. “Sunny Side” is still a favorite for sing- 
ing, and leads, by an excess of one third in numbers, over 
any other one. Where “Services and Songs” has been 
brought into the school, “Sunny Side ” is still retained, and 
both are used. 

The value of Blackboards and Wall Maps finds increas- 
ing recognition, the use of the former showing but little 
preference over that of the latter. Some have one, some 
the other; about one third of the whole have both. In a few 
cases the blackboard is used only for the infant class. 

There have been added to the Libraries during the year 
751 books among twenty-seven schools reporting increase. 
The total number of volumes is 11,066, showing a general 
average of about 411 to each library. Meadville heads the 
list as having 775 volumes and 150 added during the year. 
More than half the schools have made no additions. Evi- 
dently, the libraries are better stocked as to numbers, than 
ever before, but no mention is made of “ weeding out”’ 
when new ones are added, as in previous years, which may 
account for it. j 

Out of twenty-three taking one or more Children’s Papers, 
eighteen have the “ Day Spring,” three the “ Myrtle,” one 
“ Little Unity,” and one “ Harper’s Young People.” Four 
of those having “Day Spring” also took “ Little Unity ” 
while it was printed separately from Uniry, and others 
add “ Scattered Seeds.” To the question “ Which do you 
like best?” fifteen decline to make answer. One meets the 
query frankly by saying that the one they take is the best 
they know of, and another prudently balances himself upon - 
the statement that “ Little Unity ” is best, but “ Day Spring” 
most popular. A neighbor in Iowa declares they are all 
poor enough. The “ Day Spring” has the vote for being 
best. 


classes, also shows sixteen women as teachers. In only two | 


Finances.—The amount of money raised by Sunday-school 
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contributions in twenty-eight schools is $1,469.14, averag- | 
ing $52.50 each, and standing a little under that of last. 
year. But from other sources, for Sunday-school use, there | 
isan increase. Sixteen only show sums raised outside, and | 
for these the total is $1,716.27; the average, $107.25. In 
this last class, the large sum of $625.00 raised for the 
Mission school in St. Louis is included, but without this, | 
the average amount from outside sources is much larger 
than any previous year. Buffalo leads in its school collec- 
tions with the sum of $200.00, and none from other sources. 
Geneseo, in like manner, $108.00, and Hobart, Ind., $100.00. | 
The highest sum raised jointly with church and school, ex- 
cept the above mentioned mission at St. Louis, is $224.55 
at Detroit. ‘ 
III. 


METHODS. 


Of these, the Teacher’s Meetings come first for securing 
the intelligent interest of the workers, and furthering the 
advancement of the work. Of the thirty-nine circulars 
received, three make no reply to this question. We must 
count them therefore as meaning “ no.” This makes seven- 
teen who do not have them, against twenty-two who do. 
About two thirds of these meet weekly, the remainder being 
irregular except one monthly, one semi-monthly, and one 
quarterly. The average attendance of the teachers is three- 
quarters. This is a much better showing than has been 
made in previous years, inadequate as it is to the needs of 
the case. 

Next, as to a chorister, a few more than half have one, 
and out of the whole thirty-nine, eleven have Special 
Rehearsals. Others have them occasionally before Festival 
exercises. Very few remarks appear regarding the music 
part of Sunday-school work, except in two or three 
instances, where, among the needs, appears that of a 
chorister, or of improved singing. 

Preference for the noon hour for meeting still prevails, 
twenty-four reporting in its favor. Only seven schools 
convene before church service in the morning; these are 
Quincy; All Souls, Chicago, Ill.; Keokuk, Iowa; Evansville, 
Ind.; Cincinnati and Marietta, Ohio; Church of Messiah, 
St. Louis, Mo. Wyoming, Wis.,and Monmouth IIl., meet at 
10 a. m.; Church of Unity, St. Louis, at 10:45, and North 
Platte, Neb., at 11 4.m. These -latter, it is probable, are 
held at the same hour, or in union with, their church ser- 
Meadville and Northumberland, Pa., Shelbyville, IIL, 
= mission at St. Louis, all hold separate afternoon 
With twelve of these the choice is made as 
ially best, with twenty for convenience and seven for 

In one of the cities where the hour is chosen before 
service, the reason given is one which deserves notice: 
“ When we had Sunday-school in the afternoon, it was very 
largely attended. Now, though it is smaller, we feel that 
those who do come really belong to us.” 

The observance of Festival Sundays is well sustained; 
nearly three-fourths of the schools celebrate, at least. the 
Christmas service. This is the preferred one. Easter is 
very generally observed, Flower Sunday next and Harvest 
least. A few notonly celebrate them all, but have an extra 
one in addition, such as Service of Mercy, Christening, 
Anniversary of Organization, etc. Others observing 
Christmas and Easter, have a monthly concert, or a Look-up 


since we are bidden to let our charity begin at home. 


The Helping or Missionary Work done by the sixteen 


schools reporting any, must be spoken of singly, or nearly 


so, as but few are found following the same kind. Four 
help with the Flower Mission, two have sent contributions 
to the W. U. 8. 8S. Society; two have aided the Newsboy’s 
Home; two place their back numbers of papers where they 
will be of use, and there are two who, in different ways, find 
all the missionary work they can support, among the poor 
of their own band. This is undeniably of the right kind, 
Of 
the rest, one works with the Humane Society, one furnishes 
a bed in the Children’s Hospital, and another does double 
duty through a Girl’s Industrial School, in teaching and 
occupying the girls, and contributing at the same time by 
their work, to the church finances. The single school at 
St. Paul has filled a Christmas tree with good things for 
the orphans of a Protestant Institution; has kept an ice- 
water barrel at the church door during the summer months, 
to help make it easier to drink cold water than something 
less temperate; has sent out baskets at Thanksgiving time, 
that the thankfulness of the season might be more general, 
and at Christmas, has sent cards to a Sunday-school in 
Georgia. 

We now come to the needs. 
mention none. 


There are ten schools that 
The call for better teachers continues, but 
that for more of them seems to have somewhat abated. 
With the demand for better ones, the qualifying words are 
generally, “earnest, intelligent, serious;” teachers “ with 
zeal, tact or training.” The Teacher’s Meeting or Bible 
Class is the remedy for this want. The second general 
need which occurs oftenest, and is really equal to the one 
for better teachers, is “a more hearty co-operation on the 
part of parents,’ and “more direct relations between 
Church and Sunday-school.” This, in the cases where it is 
mentioned, is especially emphatic. The call for teachers is, 
according to this year’s showing, meeting with better re- 
sponse than formerly; but thecry for closer relations to the 
church is yet awaiting recognition. It does not mean a 
cry for that interest only which causes one to put his hand 
in his pocket and contribute a dollar toward its support; it 
means that real, live, personal interest which makes you 
see that your child not only goes, but does so punctually ; 
makes you see to it that he looks over his lesson before 
going and finds sumething interesting in it, that he can 
remember and carry to the class, in the shape of an intelli- 
gent question, or an answer which shows he has studied, 
and understands the lesson. Do you find no time for this 
few minutes’ exercise with your child? Is a parent’s life so 
separate from his child’s that this is impracticable? or do 
other interests so crowd that this is set aside? “Some 
method for making the children study their lessons,” urges 
one. “That the pupil should feel that the Sunday-school is 
a place to learn something,” adds another, and more of the 
same. Muchof this interest must be brought about through 
the parents. Also this real, live relation between church 
and school means frequent attendance from those of the 
congregation upon the exercises of the school. More than 
half the circulars report the usual attendance of a few,and 
this is good so far, but it is generally qualified by the words 
“ occasionally ”’ and “ a few.” 

Lesson Papers are still wanted, though this demand comes 
from only four. One says, “as cheap, helpful and con- 


Legion Band, and several believe in a summer picnic. 


venient lessons as the International ones, prepared by Uni- 
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tarians.” Another, “less expensive helps,” which may 


mean lessons, and much beside, while another very truly 
says that “ any lesson is good with a good teacher.” Better 
methods for Infant Classes, is, in several] cases, the most 
urgent demand. From outlying parishes particularly, 
comes the message for “ more zeal,” “ an appreciation for 
the needs of Sunday-school work,” “a conviction of the 
usefulness of Sunday-schools as a help in religious life and 
instruction.” One of the four schools which celebrate five 
Special Service Festivals, calls for a good Temperance and 
a good Mercy Service. 

Among the more individual needs are, more room, better 
libraries, wall-maps or black-boards, etc. Let those with 
schools in fair working order, having pastor, scholars and 
materials, yet who often feel discouraged, listen to the 
modest want mentioned in the following two instances: 
“We have felt the need of a minister very much;’’.“ We 
want more scholars.” Without these two important factors, 
a Sunday-school must indeed be hard to sustain. Yet these 
two show good records in a small way. One tells the pa- 
thetic story of the death of an embryo Society, by faith- 
fully filling out the blanks in places where figures are 
requested, with ciphers. Nearly all the questions are 
answered in some fashion or other. The special need is 
shown to be “ Resurrection;”’ helping or missionary work, 
“aiding the Universalist Society;” services used, “ Burial 
of the dead” and the singing book, “Requiem.” As to 
maps, they have “ Wall-less Maps, or Maps less Walls;” 
Lessons used are “all such as tend to develop vigorous 
manhood and street culture;” children’s papers recom- 
mended as best, “ Almanacs,” and the new method proposed 
is, “ When you once take a fort, hold it; never retreat from 
an advancing enemy, at least, till you have shown fight.” 

We have suggestions for new methods from a little more 
than half our number. These are often a sequel to the 
expressions of need, of which mention has been made. 
Iowa proposes “ A system of text-books that shall enable 
us to grade our schools;” also,“ That we publish a new 
Service of Mercy, and that the Humane Society be brought 
to the notice Of all our schools.” Another thinks “ methods 
are of no avail in the Unitarian Sunday-school of to-day. 
it all rests with the teacher and the hour,” having been 
touched, apparently, with the popular sensationalism of 
theday. Itis recommended that the children of a “ Sunday- 
school Temperance Society support an ice-water barrel at 
the church door throughout the hot months.” One advo- 
cates asking the uninteresting and inefficient teachers to 
resign, and enlarge the classes of those who prove that 
they have tact and faculty to teach. “Perfecting the Spe- 
cial Service Ritual Book,” is the request of one, and an- 
other says he would like to see Mr. Ames’ plan tried. 

Thus far we have seen, to such extent as the circulars can 
show us, the general condition of Sunday-schools in the 


West. We will now turn to the Home Work and speak of 
IV. 
THE ORGANIO LIFE OF THE SOCIETY 
in Chicago. It has this year begun its work as a cor- 


poration, and with a charter. It has had a central, vital, 
working force in the shape of a Board of Directors, who, 
for the first time, have been able to hold regular meetings, 
with a quorum always — to pass decision upon 


questions pending. Meetings are held each month, and 
there have been eleven during the year. 


The work at the office pertaining to the three individual 
organizations, viz: Western Unitarian Conference, Wo- 
men’s Western Unitarian Conference, and Western Unita- 
rian Sunday-schogl Society, has this year been more divided, 
and so apportioned that better work could be done in each 
department. The Women’s Conference having withdrawn 
their Secretary from all outside work, it became necessary 
for the Conference and Sunday-school Society to provide 
some one who could give her entire time to their interests. 
This we have been able to secure in Miss Pittman, who has 
found it possible to use the larger portion of this time for 
the Sunday-school Society. The arrangement has secured 
better service for all and proportionately good results are 
already appearing. The Treasurer’s Report, which is print- 
ed on slips and found distributed in the seats to-day, shows 
our financial condition to be better than we had dared to 
hope. Wedo not forget that our friends came forward most 
cordially with their help a year ago, and if we continue to 
have the support, in a fair degree, of our liberal-minded and 
liberal-handed friends, the work for which we have come 
into being will soon grow out of its cramped condition. 
Then through the legitimate income it has a right to expect 
from its publications, and its Life and Annual Member- 
ships, the Society will in time not only become self- 
supporting, but its capacity for action will increase. 

In publications this year there have been but few addi- 
tions made to last year’s list. Three Lesson M&nuals have 
been printed in pamphlet form, two of which first appeared 
in Lirrze Unity since May ist. These were Mrs. Sunder- 
land’s “ Heroes and Heroism,” and Mr. Mann’s “ Studies of 
Jesus.” The other was Mr. Simmons’ * Unending Genesis.” 
Reprints have been required of several different publica- 
tions to supply the demand; two thousand “Services and 
Songs” and five to fifteen hundred of four Special Services, 
also several others of less note. At a Director’s meeting 
last fall it was voted to undertake the re-publication of Mr. 
Simmons’ Lessons called the “ Unending Genesis,” putting 
it into a shape and style of type suitable for the holiday trade. 
This was accordingly done, and the book offered for sale 
through the Colegrove Book Co. Owing to necessary, 
though unexpected, delay in re-writing some portions, it 
was not out as early as desirable for holiday purposes, but 
there have been about 225 copies sold, the receipts amount- 
ing to $135. This could not have been done but for the 
excellent help of Mr. John Wilkinkson, who not only gave 
time, work, and influence in securing good terms, but 
finally assumed, voluntarily, a certain part of the expense. 


The publication of Lirrne Unity continued up to the 
end of its regular year, but with the first of March, it 
seemed best that its pages should be included among those 
of Unrry, and that it be limited to half its usual size. It 
began tolive because it had a work to do,a place to fill. It 
did not pretend to cover a large area of wants, nor take 
any position of eminence, but in such work as it did start 
out to do, it has not failed. It sought to live close to sur- 
rounding problems and in some small way to aid in sup- 
plying the practical needs of the hour. An enterprise 
started in the spirit of worthy purpose, cannot fall useless 
to the ground, and Lirrze Unrry will still contribute its 
mite toward the work it has at heart. It aimed, also, to 
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deal with the meaning of things, to strike at the core, to 
work from the inside outward. Such a position has little 
accord with the feeling of the times, in exerting influence 
upon either children or grown people, and it is through the 
help of parents and teachers only, who believe in this 
method—and the number is larger than the current of the 
times reveals—that this little sheet has been, and is, able 
to fit into its nook. 


V. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


In response to a want which has been felt for a stronger 
handling of class work in Sunday-schools, the Directors of 
the Society called a meeting, Dec. 9th, 1882, of the pastors, 
superintendents and teachers of the four schools in this 
city, and those who were interested, to propos®_a possible 
way for its improvement. It was agreed at this and fol- 
lowing meetings, that a course of Union Lessons be 
adopted, taking a historical survey of the Old Testament. 
That there should be held, during the noon hour of each 
Monday, and open not only to Sunday-school workers but 
to all who were interested, a meeting at the Channing 
Club Room, for discussing each lesson in its order. That 
a leader should be appointed for each week, either pastor 
or layman, who should give a short exposition of the his- 
torical events covering that period, and then call upon 
those present to make suggestions, ask questions, etc., or 
in other words that the meeting resolve itself into a con- 
versational exchange. The plan has been well sustained. 
There has ten an average of from forty to fifty in attend- 
ance, and the treatment of the lessons has been that of 
truthful freedom and friendly interchange of opinion. 
Experience has thus far shown, that the meetings have been 
a valuable force as a normal class, if nothing more, and 
there seems to be every evidence that they have not only 
proved of general interest, but that through this clasifica- 
tion of work, and joining of forces, there is forming a 
strong nucleus from which will gradually grow, as one 
after another can find it possible to unite, the better and 
more firmly sustained union of Sunday-school work. The 
plan must first be worked out and tested, here at the head- 
quarters of the Society, when after a careful selection and 
adjustment of its good points, so proven, we may in time 
be able to offer to those who wish to join hands with us 


from a distance, those “less expensive helps,” “ cheap and 


convenient, which our circulars demand, and which are now 
used as Lesson-slips each Sunday, in connection with the 
course which is being carried on. 


It may be well, in conclusion, to call to the notice of the 
Society the curious showing of the circulars for Annual 
Memberships in the schools. The treasurer’s books show 
that $182.50 have been received for the year in Annual 
Memberships. Many of these members are not in any 
Sunday-school. There were last year 225 certificates issued. 
Each Society should have its body of members, in both 
Church and Sunday-school, sending ts membership fees to 
the central office. The Sunday-school Society stands for a 
definite purpose, and for all those who believe in that pur- 
pose, the first and simplest step is to enroll their names 
and contribute their dollars, and the rest will come. 

For Life members we find the goodly number of fourteen. 
It is to the annual memberships that attention is especially 


called, for it tells something of how evenly the expenses of 
the Society are being shared. Five schools, viz.: Rochester, 
Cleveland, St. Paul, Buffalo and §£. Louis Mission, have 
respectively, ten, twenty, twenty“ight, thirty and thirty- 
four members, making a total of one hundred and twelve 
in the five schools. In the other thirty-four schools 
throughout the West, all told, there are nine. 


THE SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE WOMEN’S WEST- 
ERN UNITARIAN, CONFERENCE. 

_\. 


FRANCES L. ROBERTS. 


> 


At the first annual meeting of the Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference held at Cleveland, Ohio, May 8, 1882, 
the purpose of the Society was declared to be to unite the 
liberal women of the West—those who were isolated and 
pes were in Societies—in an associated way to 
furthér’ the cause of Unitarianism in the West. Having 
formed this association it was voted to incorporate it, and 
plans of work were laid out for the coming year. 

These plans were, first to carry out so far as was practi- 
cable the suggestions of Miss Brown of Kansas, in her 
paper read before the Conference—that we should aid by 
sympathy, encouragement, and by Liberal books and 
papers the isolated Liberal people of the West. She, of 
course, was more directly interested in Kansas. This was 
to be done through the Secretary coming into correspon- 
dence with all whose names could be ascertained who 
desired Unitarian literature, and furnishing them with such 
pamphlets and periodicals as are provided by Liberal pub- 
lishers. All members of the Conference were requested to 
become helpers in this work of distribution. Each Ladies’ 
Society was requested to get names of those desiring such 
literature, and if the want could not be met in the Society 
the addresses were to be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
Women’s Conference at Chicago. 

All members were urged by the Conference to form 
classes for the study of matters pertaining to the Unitarian 
Religion, that their interest might be strengthened, their 
sympathies broadened, and that they might be better able 
to give a reason for the faith they professed. 

To the financial work of providing for a Secretary was 
added that of aiding in the prosecution of her studies for 
the ministry the noble young woman who so closely 
touched our hearts in our meetings in Cleveland. 

This was the chief work planned, or rather proposed. 
They were not well-defined plans but broad theories thrown 
out to be worked out as seemed feasible. When they came 
to be acted upon we found ourselves starting from the be- 
ginnings of things without a line for guidance. Methods 
had to be slowly evolved during the year, and much of the 
way was agroping. All this as well as some of the diffi- 
culties in the way of shaping our purpose into a definite 
form will appear as the report is given you. But it must 
be borne in mind that the report of the result of one year, 
and that practically the first year, should not be taken as a 
fair estimate. The work has been necessarily preparatory, 
but we hope to have planted some things that will be per- 
ennial. Immediately following the Conference small slips 
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were printed giving in a condensed form the plan and object 
of the Women’s Conference. These with Subscription blanks 
and the printed reports of the Western Conference were 
sent to the Secretary or President of every Ladies’ Aid 
Society within the denomination, wherever the name was 
known. If the name of any lady within the Society was 
not known the circulars were sent to the minister with the 
request that he would give them to any interested woman 
in his Society, or to the Secretary or President of his 
Ladies’ Aid Society, if there was one. Accompanying that 
was a letter asking interest and co-operation in our work, 
and also that some one of leisure in the parish would make 


out alist of the attendants or members of their church and 


send the list for the use of the Secretaries of both Con- 
ferences. A very few answers were made to this request, 
and still fewer sent the list. To those few the thanks of 
the Western Conference as well as of the Women’s Con- 
ference are due, for few things would be of greater aid to 
the work of all the Secretaries of the three organiza- 
tions than a full list of the entire Liberal force of the 
Conference or of the Societies comprising it, and also of 
the scattered Liberals who are remote from all church 
society. I should like to place herea strong emphasis 
upon this portion of the report in order that those hearing 
or reading it may understand more fully why we desire, or 
need these lists. If the Western Unitarian Conference, 
the Women’s Conference and the Western Unitarian Sun- 
day-school Society have a reason for existence at all they 
have a right to claim the co-operation, to some degree, of 


every society that reports to them by delegate. The Sec-. 


retary of the Western Conference desires to send circu- 
lars, reports, etc.,to members of asociety. He has the 
name of its minister, if there“is one, perhaps the name of 
one or two individuals. He wants to reach a wider audi- 
ence. He turns to the Unrry list; possibly the only sub- 
scriber is the minister, and he is defeated here again; or, 
as has been the case in the experience of the Secretary 
of the Women’s Conference, the one or two persons known, 


to whom letters are sent, do not respond, and all further | 


efforts to reach that Society are closed. 

In our work of distributing Liberal literature a directory 
comprising the entire Unitarian or Liberal force of the 
West would give us at once a powerful ally. Direct per- 
sonal letters (in every way superior to printed circulars) 
could then be sent, and we could arouse that individual in- 
terest which alone yields the worthy results. 

To gather up what harvest there might be from this scat- 
tering of seed, and also to arrive at the aggregate of the 
work done by women in the West, a list of questions 
somewhat similar to those sent last year were sent to sixty- 
eight societies and to seven ladies who were almost isolated, 
each one being in the midst of a small Liberal element. 
To these, thirty-eight responses have been made. 


Colorado--to begin with the most remote point—has 
been represented by only one Society, that of Denver. Its 
Ladies’ Society numbers forty-nine, with an average attend- 
ance,of thirty. It raised during the year $872.57 and ap- 
plied it partly in church repairs and upon the minister’s 
salary, and still had $200.00 in its treasury. It is active in 
promoting the social life of the Church. My Denver cor- 
respondent writes most cheerfully of their outlook. They 
have raised their money easily and have no pressing need 


for it beyond paying current expenses. Their pews are 
well rented and they are exceedingly happy in their 
minister. 

North Platte, Nebraska, without a minister, reports a 
Ladies’ Aid and Literary Society, meeting every week, with 
an average attendance of five, doing charitable work and 
working for its own improvement and to further the social 
life of the Society. This Society reports $550.00 raised 
during the year and expended toward liquidating the 
Church debt and for repairs. Their charitable work and 
connexion is wholly with individuals and aiding persons in 
need. Mrs. E. G. Cogswell is in charge of their local 
missionary work; they belong to no clubs but distribute 
such Liberal literature as is sent tothem. In addition to 
this report from North Platte, Mrs. Cogswell writes: 

** We are just in the condition where it is not easy to report ourselves; 
have our church debt nearly paid and hope we shall accomplish more 
another year for the progress of our religious Society.” 

It is composed of railroad men and their families. Both 
men and women are obliged to work hard at all hours, and 
it is difficult to get them into Church work. “Then they 
must be educated to it.” She writés of large numbers who 
are dissatisfied with orthodoxy and are not connected with 
any religious body. These she feels that Unitarians should 
reach, and asks: “How can we do/it?” She encourages 
the Women’s Conference, by saying that nothing in her ex- 
perience in missionary work has inspired her with so much 
hope for the spread of the Uni an Faith as the work the 
Chicago women propose ,to do, and that being done by 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. She modestly alludes 
to her own work in trying to lift a $2,000.00 debt during 
the last two years. Had gotten up concerts, entertain- 
ments and sales to raise money, keeping up the Sunday- 
school and its library—distributed books and papers, 
worked in the Ladies’ Aid Society and trained the children 
of the Sunday-school in music, believing, as she says, that 
to be a help in the religious Society. They have lay service 
in connection with the Sunday-school. 


After acknowledging the hardness, slowness and discour- 
agement of her work she says: “ But I believe with perse- 
verance and faith we shall gain a permanent foot-hold in 
Central Nebraska.” This movement is altogether Mrs. 
Cogswell’s work. It was started thirteen or fourteen 
years ago and has been kept up more by her efforts than 
those of any other person. She is anxious to leave some 
one in her place when she returns East, as she will do soon. 
They are very willing to to-operate with the Women’s Con- 
ference in the distribution of Liberal literature. 


Dakota.—-Instead of replies to questions, Mrs. Eliza Tup- 
per Wilkes of Sioux Falls writes: “Iam sorry that thereis 
so little to report of the work of the missionary sent out by 
the Women’s Auxiliary Conference. It has to be called a 
failure.’ The Rev. Mr. Keyes, formerly of Rhode Island, 
had been preaching to them for a few months, but his re- 
cent death has left them bereft and disheartened. Mrs. 
Wilkes was to preach the next Sunday after her letter was 
written, and then it would be decided whether they would 
continue their services. She says in that new country 
much can be done through the distribution of literature. 
The Register is sent to eight families in the vicinity (re- © 
mailed from friends in the East) and are again distributed. 
Her own copy of Unrry is read by twelve or fifteen persons 
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every time. She has distributed a few tracts. She also 
gave the name of a lady who she felt certain, would assist 
in the work, and Mrs. Wilkes herself will be one of the most 
efficient of helpers. 

Iowa.— At Algona they have a Unity Circle with sixteen 
members; their object to raise funds for their Church. 
Have raised in the past year $135.00 which is not yet ex- 
pended. Their Ladies are interested in Temperance and 
other good causes. They have no organized church soci- 
ety. Many of their ladies are members of the Monday 
Club, the principal Literary organization. 

At Creston, there is another Unity Society with thirty-five 
members, meeting weekly. Their purpose, to assist the 
needy and devise ways and means of reaching the suffering 
and provide for their wants. They have raised $200 dur- 
ing the past year and have expended it in charity and 
benevolent work. The ladies of the Society take entire 
charge of the Social side of the Church. They have two 
ladies and two gentlemen in charge of the local mission- 
ary work. They report much done in charity upon which 
no money value can be placed, in soliciting old clothing 
and making it over. ‘Ten families have been almost en- 
tirely cared for and many others relieved. 

Davenport Ladies’ Working Society have eighteen 
members who provide $300 toward the minister’s salary. 
This year they have raised $400. They help all the needy 
in the church and do what they can for those out of it, so 
far as means will permit. Outside the Society all their 
ladies do some charitable work. privately and several are 
connected with benevolent organizations of the city. Three 
teach in an Industrial School. They have a Literary Club 
in connection with the Society. 


DesMoines Ladies’ Aid Society reports eighteen mem- 
bers. They have raised $356.00 during the past year, 
$200.00 of which went into the church building fund, 
$100.00 for a piano and $56.00 to provide chairs and carpet 
for the pulpit platform. They help the poor as they have 
opportunity. Six work in a Sewing School for poor chil- 
dren. Some of them belong to classes studying History, 
Shakespeare and English Literature. A few are interested 
in the study of Comparative Religions. 


Humboldt Unity Circle has twenty-eight members. 
They meet for Social and Literary Culture and to raise 
money. Raised during the year $89.16; $70.00 expended 
on church debt and church improvement. Their benevolent 
work is in helping the needy in their own town—outside 
they are interested in Temperance and the Benedict Home 
at DesMoines. They have frequent social gatherings and 
some of their ladies belong to the Unity Club (Literary) and 
some to-a Suffrage Club. They are interested in the distri- 
bution of Liberal literature, though not in an organized 
way, and have a rack in the church. A special item appen- 
ded at the bottom of the page must be quoted—“*The women 
are the ones who do the -most work and the men the ones 
who have the most to say.” At present the chief energies 
of the ladies are directed to paying off the mortgage debt 
and furnishing the church. ‘ 

No reports from lowa City or Keokuk. 

Kansas.—Lawrence. No report. 

Missouri.—The Women’s Aid Society of Kansas City has 
thirty-four members; $36.50 was raised during the past year, 
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church. Their benevolent work is in assisting the Half- 


acre Mission of West Kansas City and general charity. 
Though many are discouraged, there are still a few stout 
hearts who will keep the little Society together till the 
minister can be found. 

St. Joseph Unity Church Society has ten members 
meeting for charity. Have raised $50.00 for a Sunday- 
school library. Their special benevolent work is directed 
toward helping to elevate the poor children into a better 
mental and moral condition. One of the members is on 
the Board of the Home for the Friendless. They give 
musical and theatrical entertainments in contribution to 
the social life of the church, and have a Unity Ethical 
Society or Club. They distribute tracts in the church and 
have a lady in charge of the local missionary work. At 
the time their lists were returned there were no members 
of the W. W. U. C.; now there are ten. 

The “ Unity Workers” of the Church of the Unity, St. 
Louis, have a membership of thirty. The object of their 
meeting has been to raise money for building an addition 
to the church and to furnish church parlors, and to pur. 
chase literature for distribution. The last purpose is men- 
tioned as one of the special objects of their weekly meeting. 
They have'a lady in charge of the local missionary work. 
The report did not state the amount of money raised dur- 
ing the past year. 

No report from the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis. 
Kentucky.—Louisville, no report. , 
Indiana.—The blank sent the Society at Evansville was 
not filled out, but a letter from a faithful and devoted 
woman gives an account of earnest endeavor and patient 
persistance that deserves more than the mere mention. 
They have a neat little church all their own, but their mem- 
bers are very few though faithful. They started a Sewing 
Society last summer, more for the sake of keeping together 
during the vacation than anything else. Then the plan of 
a small fair was started. Some friends in the East and in 
St. Louis sent them boxes of articles for the fair, and as a 
result they netted $206. They sent $35 to the American 
Unitarian Association to make their minister a life member, 
and the balance goes toward the expenses of the Church. 
Last spring an entertainment was given by the children, 
netting $50, and another was in preparation. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-six dollars in one year for a very small So- 
ciety with few wealthy people, deserves to be noticed. The 
lady who sent the report said, “The most of us are teach- 
ers or employed in other ways and cannot leave to attend 
the Conference, but we will be with you in heart.” 


La Porte Ladies’ Unitarian Society of fifteen members 
raised last year $30, which was expended for the Church in 
music and other expenses. They keep up the social life of 
the Church, though without a minister. Three are members 
of a Round Table Club, and two belong to the Woman’s 
Literary Society for Historical Study. No missionary work 
‘done, the informant stated, but some needed. 


Ohio.—The Benevolent Society of the First Unitarian 
Church of Cincinnati meets every week from November 
till the middle of April. Number of members thirty-six. 
They have distributed in the past year over 700 garments; 
have met to sew for the associated charities and for the 
flood-sufferers during the past year; $242.64 was raised 


and expended toward furnishing the basement of their 


during the past year by memberships and donations, and 
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expended for material to work with. Many of the ladies 
in the Church are connected with the following organiza- 
tions, viz.: The Women’s Christian Association; The Em- 
ployment Bureau; The Associated Charities; The Home for 
the Friendless; The Children’s Home; The two Widows’ 
Homes, German and English; The two Orphan Asylums, 
white and colored; The Ohio Hospital for Women and 
Children; The Women’s Exchange; The Day Nursery, and 
Free Kindergartens. They have a Unity Club, with a social 
gathering once a month and entertainments by an amuse- 
ment committee once a month. Some are members of the 
Unity Club with its classes on Ancient Greece and Political 
Kconomy, and some belong to other classes—Reading 
classes, French, German, Historical and Musical—outside 
the Church. The question concerning the distribution of 
Liberal literature was left to be answered by Mrs. Smith 
in her report from Ohio. The lady in charge of their local 
missionary work is so well known to us as to hardly need 
the mention—Miss Sallie Ellis—who is with us to-day. 
They have had essays on various topics of Theological in- 
terest at the meetings of the branch Auxiliary Conference. 

The addenda at the close of the list mentions in addition 
to the Benevolent Society, the Women’s Auxiliary Confer- 
ence with sixty-four members. 

During the past winter the Church has been occupied in 
bringing into actual existence a new charity—the Day 
Nursery, which was planned by O. W. Wendte, but which he 
was compelled to leave to his successor, Mr. Thayer, who with 
his wife has been particularly interested in it. They have 
$500 in the treasury for this purpose, partly donations. 
The Nursery was opened April 9, 1883, and will be con- 
tinued during the summer. 

The Ladies’ Society of the Unity of Cleveland has forty 
members; $445.52 has been raised during the past year, 
partly expended for furnishing church parlors and partly 
in charity and in purchasing flowers which have been dis- 
tributed among the sick. A number of their ladies are 
interested in organizations outside of the Church, such as 
the Kitchen Garden, Day Nursery, Dorcas Society, etc. 
The Ladies’ Society has charge of all the sociables of the 
Church. They have a Unity Club of sixty members con- 
nected with the Chureh. The ladies of this Society have 
done good work the past year in the distribution of Liberal] 
literature. Two ladies are in charge of the local missionary 
work. Last year Mr. Hosmer distributed about 1,000 tracts 
or sermons, it is not stated whether in the Church or not. 

Marietta, Ohio, no report. 

Pennsylvania.—The Benevolent Sewing Circle of Mead- 
ville send reports that at their meetings once a month they 
have an average of sixty or seventy. They sew for the 
poor. No report of amount of money raised, or whether 
any. The ladies in the church all have interests in benevolent 
work outside, but what, is not stated. They also belong to 
Literary clubs outside. In answer to the question, “ are 
the ladies of your church interested or engaged in the dis- 
tribution of Liberal literature?” the reply was “ Some,” also 
that several ladies were in charge of the local missionary 
work. 

At Northumberland they have a church and an organiza- 
tion called simply The Unitarian Church and Society, but 
no separate ladies’ society. Though as is the case in almost 
all instances where only a forlorn hope remains, it is almost 


wholly kept alive by its women. Last year they raised 
$80.00 and expended it in repairing their church, in Sunday- 
school books and a.Christmas festival. There is a pathetic 
line at the end of thelist “‘ We do what we can—as we can.” 

The letter accompanying this report was sacred in its 
sadness, telling as it did of the recent death of the father of 
Miss Priestley—and when she goes on to say: “ We have 
not had services for several weeks. I felt as if I could not 
trust myself to read the sermon,” it was the first mention 
that she was the leader of the little band. She says, “I shall 
be very glad to help you in any way I can toward distribut- 
ing your literature. It is our only way. We can not add 
numbers but only make people think more liberally.” To 
this faithful few our hearts must all turn with loving tender- 
ness. These are the noble inheritors of a sacred trust of 
spiritual liberty bequeathed them from their ancestor, one 
of the early leaders of the Liberal faith. 

New York.—The Ladies’ Benevolent Association of Buffalo 
has one hundred and eight members. They raised $1,000.00 
for a parsonage fund, and $226.74 for general charitable 
purposes—total $1,226.74. Sent $100.00 of it to Mrs. 
Hardy of Toronto. They are largely interested in outside 
benevolent work. Six are interested in the Newsboy’s 
Home, three in the General Hospital, five in the Home for 
the Friendless, three in the Woman’s Christian Association, 
two in the Orphan Asylum, several in the Hgmeopathic 
Hospital and Humane Society. They have social meetings 
for the whole church fortnightly and sometimes an enter- 
tainment of some kind. They have a Unity Club, with a 
Literary class. They are interested in the distribution of 
Liberal literature and are making an effort to do more in 
this direction. ‘They have also a Society within the church 
working in co-operation with the “ Charity Organization 
Society ” of the city, and this Society does a large mission- 
ary work. 

Rochester, the mest eastward Society, was admitted last 
year into the fellowship of the Western Conference, but 
makes no report. 

Michigan.—The Ladies’ Cofgregational Society of Detroit 
has forty-three members whose purpose is to bring about 
closer social relations and to raise money for such objects 
as present most pressing needs, either within or without 
the church. They have raised $450.00 which has been 
mostly expended paying interest on church mortgage. 
They look after all the poor families within the church, and 
those that come under their notice without, and have inter- 
ests in a Charity Kindergarten and Industrial School. 
The class for Study in Liberal Thought is a Teachers’ 
Meeting. 

Ann Arbor.—The Ladies’ Union, number of members 
not given, holds meetings once a month, with its only ob-. 
ject the social life of the Society. They raised $50.00 last 
year by membership fees, socials, etc. Some of their 
ladies belong to a literary club. A large number of them 
are engaged in the distribution of liberal literature. They 
have a class for systematic Bible study. 

The Unitarian Bee, of Grand Haven, with forty members, 
had for its object last year that of furnishing their new 
church. They have raised $250.00 and expended it as 
purposed. 

Jackson.— The Ladies’ Unity” has no regular time of 
meeting and its average attendance is small, but they have 
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raised $213.34 during the year, which they have expended | 
in paying the organist and singers. They have no syste- 
matic benevolent work. Some belong to a literary class, 
and a few are individually interested in the distribution 
of literature. The letter accompanying the replies to 
questions spoke of the struggle of the past to -live at all} 
but their little church is now free from debt and with the 
coming of their new minister in July they hope for re-| 
organization and renewed interest. 

No reports from Kalamazoo, Manistee, Mt. Pleasant, 
Muskegon, Sherwood, Ionia, Athens, Charlotte or East 
Saginaw. 

Minnesota.—The Ladies’ Circle of Minneapolis has 
eighteen members who meet once in two weeks. Their 
object to raise money for their own church, and expend it 
for the church. The filled-out blank did not state the fact 
which should be known, that two or three women manage 
and keep alive the Sunday-school; one woman being leader, 
inspirer, organist and teacher. This Society is one of the 
youngest in the Conference. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of St. Paul has fourteen 
members, that gather together every week, to cut and baste 
garments for poor women to make. They give them the 
garments if needed, or sell them at a low price. During 
the year since October they have raised about $100.00 
which has been expended in purchasing material and pay- 
ing women for their work. Six or eight of these ladies are 
on the boards of various charitable organizations—Home 
for the Friendless, City Relief, Orphan Asylum, and Indus- 
trial Union. They have a Unity Club for special study— 
the same that has given us the Studies of the Poets, known 
as Longfellow-Lowell and Whittier-Bryant Leaflets. 
They are at present engaged on a Study of Emerson. 
Their teachers’ meetings serve the purpose of a class for 
study of Liberal thought. No one yet in charge of the 
local missionary work. 

Wisconsin.—The Ladies’ Auxiliary of Baraboo meets 
fortnightly with an average attendance of forty to fifty. 
Their object is to render practical aid in the furtherance of 
the Free Congregational Society. Do not report amount 
of money raised, only that it was used for church expenses. 
All are interested in benevolent work, but only a few are 
members of organizations. Most of their ladies are mem- 
bers of the Women’s Club—and classes for special work 
are formed in the club, and are reported to the club. 
They are interested in the distribution of Liberal litera- 
ture, and take pains to lend what they have. They write: 


** We have done much general work. Our idea has been to bring the 
Society before the public in such a way as to attract and interest them. 
This has been our woman’s work, and has been a success socially. 
They have in their city a Ladies’ Charitable Association, organized by 
Unitarian ladies, though not sectarian. It welcomes all, and the work 
is carried on very harmoniously. Our motto is, ‘Not alms but a 
friend.’ We help them to help themselves.”’ 


No report from Brodhead, Cooksville, Kenosha or 
Wyoming. 

Janesville-—The Ladies’ Society of All Souls Church has 
a membership of thirty, meeting fortnightly with a large 
attendance outside the regular members. They have raised 
$150 during the year—by sewing—which has been expended 
in furnishing the church-parlor, heating Sunday-school 


ladies belong to the Mutual Improvement Club. Quite a 
number of the ladies are interested in the Chicago Flower 
Mission, and have contributed flowers during the entire 


_season—also scrap-books for hospital patients in Chicago. 


Uhey do any benevolent work that comes under their no- 


tice, but have no organization for the purpose. To this 


should be added, they keep the church alive without a min- 
ister, and part of the time have kept up lay services. 
Madison, First Unitarian Church. No distinct Ladies’ 
Society. Ten do!lars was raised at sociables, and expend 


Flower Mission. Have sewed forthe poor, and helped in 
the Madison Boys’ Evening School, but have no organized 
charities. Outside they lend a hand in all the benevolent 
work when allowed to doso. They have musical evenings, 
socials, a Contemporary Club and a Browning Club. 

Some of their ladies are active members of the Madison 
Literary Club. Several are interested in the distribution 
of literature. They have a charitable committee which 
takes the place of a local missionary. 

The Benevolent Society of the First Unitarian Society of 
Milwaukee has forty members, who raised during ‘the last 
year $91, which they expended for clothing for worthy 
poor $36, associated charities $20, Women’s Western 
Unitarian Conference $25 and Women’s Auxiliary $10. 

Nearly all the ladies of the church are connected with the 
benevolent societies outside the church. The associated 
charities, Humane Society, Infants’ Home, Flower Mission, 
Mission Band, Industrial School, Red Cross Society, Orphan 
Asylum, Home for the Friendless, Bethel Mission, Jewish 
Refugees, Women’s Educational and Industrial Association, 
Women’s Exc. and private charities. And after all this 
they find time to belong to the Women’s Club, Garrick 
Club, Art Class, Hygiene Club, Cecilian Choir and His- 
torical Reading Club—and are interested in the distribu- 
tion of Liberal literature, and have a lady in charge of the 
local missionary work. A note was added to this list that 
the women of this Society have given in private charity 
during the last year $650, and have subscribed to the insti- 
tutions named above $929, besides collecting for same in- 
stitutions from seven to ten thousand dollars. 

Illinois. — Alton.— The Ladies’ Sewing Society with 
twenty members meets fortnightly. Their work is to aid 
in the support of the Unitarian Society. They raised 
last year $250, which went to defray the incidental ex- 
penses of the Society. Outside their Society they have one 
very heretical woman who is President of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and devotes a large share of 
her time to temperance work. They keep up their social 
life by social gatherings at the houses of members from 
time to time. 

Bloomington.—Here the ladies manage the entire finan- 
ces of the church; though they have no special organization. 
They have raised by subscription the minister’s entire sal- 
ary; and have also provided for the expense of music. 
They give entertainments and the young ladies held a fair 
in the early winter and made $50.00. The receipts from 
club suppers will amount to $25.00. The amount raised 
for music was $150.00; for minister’s salary $1200.00; in 
all $1425.00. 


room and general expenses. This Society is the social life 
of the church, and that is its chief object. Several of the 


The two parishes of Buda and Sheffield are in the care of 
| One minister and the reports are made out together. The 


for the W. W.U.C. They are interested in the Chicago __ 
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Ladies’ Society of Buda is called the Union Church Sociable, 


with twenty-five members. They have raised $100.00 the 


their ladies is an officer on the board of the Girl’s Indus- 
trial school at Evanston. They take charge of all the social 


past year which has been devoted to house repairs and pay- life of the church. Half of the ladies attend a Literature 


ing the sexton. The Unitarian Society of Ladies at Shef- 
field has thirty-five members, who have made by their 
work the past year $114.25 which has gone into church ex- 
penses. Two ladies in the Society are to some extent in- 
terested in the Chicago Home for the*Fritndless. Both 


ladies’ societies contribute largely, here as almost every-| 


where, to the vitality of the church. Most of the young 
ladies in both societies belong to reading clubs, and several 
are members of the Chautauqua Circle—one is a member of 
the Boston Society to Encourage Home Study. A few are 
interested in the distribution of Liberal literature. They 
are also both interested in the plan of a class for the study 
of Liberal religion and looking forward to its formation in 
the autumn. 

The Unity Society of Geneseo has forty members, who 
have raised $759.44 this past year, which was mostly ex- 
pended on church repairs. The balance went to aid the 
poor in their midst. They have no interest in benevolent 
work outside the church, and only a few belong to any Lit- 
erary class. 

Geneva, another church without a minister, keeps up 
weekly meetings of a Sewing Society with twenty members. 
Last year they raised $80.00 which is only partly expended. 
They are interested in the Chicago Flower Mission and 
contribute to it all through the season. 

The Ladies’ Industrial Society of Quincy has thirty-two 
members who meet to promote social interest and work for 
the Church. They raised $240.00 last year which is to be 
used for repairing the church. Several of their members 
are interested in the Sarah Denman Hospital and in the 
Free Reading Room. Most of them are members of a 
Unity Club, which has been a great success, also a number 
belong to Friends in Council, The Round Table and the 
New Atlantis. 

The Ladies’ Benevolent Society of Rockford holds its 
meetings semi-monthly with an attendance of from forty 
to one hundred and fifty. They meet partly for social pur- 
poses but with the additional object of making money for 
church uses. During the year ending Jan. 19, 1883, they 
raised $221.29 to pay off a church debt. They are inter- 
ested in Temperance work, the Chicago Flower Mission, 
and in the Rockford Aid Society work. They have a church 
social and supper once in two weeks. Some of their mem- 
bers are interested in a History class, some in an English 
Literature class, and a Physiology Club, and they have a 
class for the study of the Liberal faith, which meets with the 
pastor every Wednesday evening. In addition to their 
other benevolent work, they are educating three young 
ladies, have kept a young man at evening school, and 
helped a number of poor persons, and have reduced their 
church debt from $1000.00 to $200.00. 

Shelbyville Unity Help Society has sixteen members 
meeting once a week. This Society meets to promote the 
social and religious interest of the church and to aid in 
helping the sick and needy. They do not know the amount 
of money raised, but have sent $5.00 to the Woman’s West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, and in addition to their charity 
work assist in the incidental expenses of the church. They 


have charge of a sewing school for poor children. One of | 


club for the young folks. They hope to form a class for 
the study of the Liberal Faith. 

A few Liberal: people in Princeton where there is no or- 
ganized society sent $10 to the Western Unitarian Confer- 
ence and $12 to the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 

Chicago.—All Souls—formerly the Fourth Unitarian 
Church of Chicago—has a Ladies’ Association with fourteen 
members, who are working in the interest of the Newsboys’ 
Home and the Foundlings’ Home. They have raised $25 
for material to work upon. Some of their members belong 
toa History class, others to a German class, some to the 
University Club, most of them to the Unity Club—a club 
within their own Society—and one lady has a class of girls 
in .poetry. They are distributing Liberal literature, and 
have a rack at the church door for that purpose. Some of 
their members belong to the Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Third Unitarian Charch 
has twelve members who have raised $136.53 during the 
year, which they have partly expended for charity and 
partly toward furnishing the church parlors and study. 
Several of their members are interested in the Industrial 
School for Girls, at Evanston. They belong to the Chicago 
Women’s Club, the Athena, and the Home Reading Club. 
They are interested in the distribution of Liberal litera- 
ture and many belong to the Chicago Women’s Unitarian 
Association. 

The Industrial Benevolent Society of the Church of the 
Messiah has forty-four members; they have raised during 
the year ending Jan. 1, 1883, by subscriptions, entertain- 
ments, fees, etc., $2,045.03, which has been expended for 
the Herford Free Kindergarten, for some special charity 
cases, and for denominational work. Its chief work is the 
Herford Free Racidaaios. Their ladies are interested in 
various benevolent institutions outside—in the Protestant 
Orphan Asylum, the Old People’s Home, Home for the 
Friendless, and Women’s and Children’s Hospital. They 
also belong to various clubs and classes, The University 
Club, Every Monday, Fortnightly, Saracen Club, and Philo- 
sophical Society. Many ladies are individually interested 
in the distribution of Liberal literature, and have united 
with the other city Unitarian societies in the Women’s Uni- 
tarian Association. . 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of Unity Church has forty-six 
members who meet every Tuesday. They raised from 
October 1, 1882, to April 1, 1883, $314 for Channing Club 
room, and $333.37 from annual dues, entertainments, etc., 
total $647.37; of this $211 went to the Industrial School, 
the balance to various charities. The chief benevolent work 
of the Society is the Industrial School, which is wholly 
under the care of the Church and the ladies of this Society. 

Many ladies are engaged in benevolent interests outside the 
Church, in the Training School for Nurses, Half Orphan 
Asylum, Flower Mission, Home for the Friendless, Kitchen 
Garden and associated charities. The ladies of Unity 
Church belong to the following literary clubs: to the Fort- 
nightly, Saracen Club, Women’s Congress, Philosophical 
Society, Physiological Society, and twenty-eight are mem- 
bers of the Chicago Women’s Club. Fifty-two are members 
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of the Women’s Unitarian Association, and fifty-six are 
annual members and eight are life members of the Women’s 
Western Unitarian Conference. 

The thirty-nine societies reporting out of the sixty-eight 
to whom the blanks were sent, represent a membership of 
1,123. Six societies do not report their.membership. The 
average attendance is not quite half the full membership. 
This number have raised during the past year, $12,852.71. 
This does not include, except in three or four instances, 
anything contributed either to the Women’s Western Uni- 
tarian Conference, or to the Women’s Auxiliary Conference, 
but has been almost wholly within their own societies toward 
their maintenance, or their own charity work. 

From this report of the societies we turn to the direct 
work at the central office. Before the vacation, letters 
were sent out hoping for responses in the autumn, and upon 
the return of the Secretary to the office after the vacation 
so kindly allowed her, she sent again letters or postal cards 
asking some response, also urging that lists of names of 
members of societies be sent. Very few replies were ever 
received, and this has been one of the trying experiences 
of both the Treasurer and Secretary, that so many letters 
are unanswered. If they could elicit even the courtesy of 
a line, though it might be a discouraging one, it would 
show upon what we could depend, and give chance to make 
efforts elsewhere. 

The Chicago Woman’s Association, which is a branch of 
the Women’s Conference, deserves some mention as being 
the first to carry out the suggestion urged so strongly at 
the last Conferenee, that the women of the Conference 
acquaint themselves with the faith they professed by study 


-and investigation. Immediately following the last Confer- 


ence a few ladies were invited to meet at the house of Mrs. 
John Wilkinson. Twenty were present; plans were dis- 
cussed, a committee appointed to draw up an outline of 
purpose and mark out the work. This committee reported 
at a second called meeting much larger than the first. The 
object was declared to be not only the study of Unitarian- 
ism, but to further its interests and aid its cause. A Pres- 
ident, or Chairman, was elected, and a Secretary, who was 
also Secretary of the Conference. The Treasurer of the 
Conference was also Treasurer of the Association, as all 
money for fees was paid right into the Conference treasury. 
A programme was made out and printed and the meetings 
adjourned to the first Thursday in September. The meet- 
ings were to be held the last Thursday in every month 
except during the vacation. 
The first meeting was held in the Church of the Messiah 
with 75 members present and there has been an attendance 
of 85 to 150 at every meeting since. The ladies assemble 


. at one o’clock—have a simple lunch in the church parlors 


and a social time and the paper and discussion follow. 

The first subject was Early Unitarianism in New England; 
from that the topics have come down to questions of later 
date and the discussions have not only been spirited but 
wonderfully broad and unpartisan. The interest aroused 
in subjects discussed has astonished all who had part in the 
plan. In addition to the discussion of the subject of the 
day, other matters of direct missionary interest are brought 
up; distribution of literature discussed, letters read, ete. 


From this meeting goes the influence which sends the | 


hearers home to mail their Registers and Unitys to some 


lone woman or man in the far West. Tothe patient, un- 
wearied perseverance of one woman, this association with 
over 125 members is almost wholly due—its president, Mrs. 
John Wilkinson, who has been not only its founder, but 
the most hard-working person in it, always ready to work 
for its interests in season and out of season, if there is such 
a thing as being out of season in such work. 

At the central office the work has been first the daily 
office duties with their innumerable details, taking time, 
patience and strength out of all proportion wo their seeming 
importance, because they yield so little that can go on 
record for the amount expended, yet are as necessary to the 
whole as the fullest accomplishment. 

During the year the Secretary has written 667 letters and 
349 postal cards, not including the notices for meetings, of 
which there have been 231 sent out. 

The Woman’s Association printed 1,000 circulars and 500 
programmes. These have been distributed from the central 
office, only a few of the circulars, or reports of the forma- 
tion of the association being left.—The Women’s Conference 
report, 1,000 copies; Slips with plans and object of Confer- 
ence, 1,000; Subscription blanks, 1,000; Circular letter sent 
after Conference, 150; Circular letter to editors, 1,000; 
Blanks for collecting data, 80; Total, 4,230; Total, includ- 
ing circulars and programmes of Woman’s Association, 
5,730. 

All these printed slips of whatever nature, have helped to 
make our work and purpose more widely known, and to 
call out an interest. A persistent use of some printed form 
specifying our work more explicitly would bring in still 
greater results, and help to prepare the way for a successful 
missionary enterprise. 

We now come last but by no means least to the work of 
Distributing Liberal Literature. 

After trying so ineffectively to get response and co-oper- 
ation from societies the Executive Board adopted another 
plan. A circular letter was prepared, addressing editors of 
newspapers and enclosing a notice that Unitarian and 
other Liberal pamphlets and papers would be furnished 
gratituously by addressing the Secretary at 40 Madison 
street, Chicago, or if sent by a state director, her name and 
address should be substituted. The editors were solicited 
to give these notices insertion. Packages of these circulars 
were sent to all the state directors but two. Mrs. Smith at 
Cincinnati was already engaged in the work, and Miss 
Priestley was already doing her full share of work in other 
directions. 

Mrs. ©. T. Cole of lowaand Mrs. J, R. Effinger of Bloom- 
ington are all who make reports.. The Michigan director, 
Mrs. T. B. Forbush, sent the circulars, filling out the notice 
with the name of the Secretary, and all applications‘accru- 
ing from her work came to the central office. Mrs. Dakin 
of La Porte, Ind., did the same. Other directors did not 
respond. Mrs. Cole reports the whole number of circular 
letters sent, 200. Half of them were sent in December, the 
balance in February and March. Those sent in December 
brought 30 applications. Those in February and March 8.’ 
Total, 38. Twenty-one of the applicants were educated 
people; three were women. Cards were sent with each 
package with the offer of other matter and noting the books 
on hand for loaning by mail. 

Sixteen second and third responses have been received. 
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In five cases the loan of books has drawn out a continued 
exchange of letters, manifesting a very genuine interest. 


lest the letter destroy, and in our re-action from cant go to 
the other extreme and make our work merely an arithmetical 


Her applications covered a wide range, from New York to calculation, a thing to be computed and measured. We 
Kansas, from Colorado and Minnesota and one from— | must infuse it with the fervor of a real religious spirit, up- 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Her loan books find hearty | lift it from the drudgery of mere work on to the heights of 


welcoghe and go round among the neighbors “brushing away | a devoted religious service. Do our work not as a task but 


religious cobwebs,” one farmer writes her. So that the 
number of books sent does not indicate the number of 
readers. Some packages were sent to those who were not 
direct applicants but who were glad to receive them. 
Whole number of packages sent was 78; the number of 
books sent was 20; and in the general correspondence she 
has written 38 letters and 8 postal cards. 

Mrs. J. R. Effinger sent one hundred circulars to papers 
in Illinois, outside of Chicago, but they elicted no appli- 
cants. Through the courtesy of two Bloomington papers 
the notice was inserted for several weeks andj in response 
she received eight postals and five letters, some of the let- 


ters containing lists of names of persons to whom she was | 


requested to send papers. Most of these requests came 
from the small towns in the immediate vicinity of Bloom- 
ington, one from North Carolina another from Espanola, 
New Mexico. She has written twelve postals and one letter 
and sent out eighteen packages containing eighty-seven 
pamphlets. Postal cards were sent to all who applied, ask- 
ing them to communicate with her farther, but none re- 
sponded.. Still she did not feel disheartened, but believed 
in the work. 

From the Central office circulars were sent only to the 
city papers. Through the courtesy of the Jnter Oceana 
notice was allowed to remain several weeks and has had a 
second insertion, in their weekly issue, bringing in between 
thirty and forty applications—some of them from Mon- 
tana, Washington Territory, Texas and Tennessee. The 
Chicago Herald and Evening Journal have both given the 
notice free insertion and applications have come through 
these notices also. The whole number of first applications 
was.85, of second applications 10. .The whole number of 
pamphlets sent to applicants was 490; pamphlets sent in 
packages to others, for distribution, 331; papers, Registers 
and Unitys, 295; total, 1,116. In addition to this, letters 
have been written accompanying pamphlets and papers to 
lonely Liberal women in Colorado, Washington Territory, 


Kansas and Nebraska; pamphlets or papers have been sent 


regularly to them as well as to many others, thus keeping 
up lines of sympathy and speaking such cheer as has been 
possible, often receiving more help in the ways of noble 
self-sacrifice than it was possible to give. 

Of the plan of publication of sermons and the Women’s 
Conference part in it—of other and better ways of carry- 
ing on this work I leave to the paper upon this topic and 
the discussion that will follow it, to explain and suggest. 

One thing more, the Women’s Conference have had racks 
made for use in the vestibules of churches to hold tracts 
and papers—anything of the kind desirable to distribute. 
This is one of the missionary agents that we hope to see 
introduced into every church within the Conference. 

My report has already sorely tried your patience, but at 
the request of several of the Board I have made so fulla 
report, that we might not only see what is being done, but 
the method as well. But in this work of summing up results 
we need to keep in mind that we must not forget the spirit, 


' 
' 


| 


as a privilege; do it as those who feel themselves called, as 
men and women were, in the early times, called to the loving 
service of the Infinite Father. 


i 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF PUBLICA. 
_ TION OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE. 


J. C, LEARNED, CHAIRMAN, 


Two years ago it was thought best to appoint this com- 
mittee, and with two objects in view. First, to take a sur- 
vey of such work as was being done within the limits of 
this conference. Secondly, to aid the churches in obtaining 
such reading for themselves, and for distribution as would 
best serve the interests of our cause. Last year the state- 
ment of the committee presented the facts concerning the 
circulation of Uniry, Lirrie Unity, and the Sunday-School 
Society publications).with our hopes and wants. This year 
blanks with questions were sent out to all our ministers, 
that we might gain some more definite knowledge of the 
amount and character of the literary work done within our 
periodical limits—the conviction being strong that it was 
large in amount and excellent in quality, and that it would 
very likely suggest some means of creating a center of 
exchange and distribution for much of it, if not also a 
center of publication whereby our churches could be easily 
supplied with the new views and statements of religion in 
convenient form—which, as we shall see, has become one of 
our most imperative wants. 

Although the answers to these question-blanks are very 
incomplete, enough have come back to show that our ex- 
pectation was well-founded. The work done and the work 
being done discloses a list of authors, scholars and journal- 
ists of which we may well be proud. We wanted to know 
something of the secular and literary writers among us, as 
well as what the preachers and theological inquirers had 
been printing. And we find books ranging all the way 
from Prof. Woodward’s “ History of the St. Louis Bridge,” 
(worth twenty dollars) to Simmons’ “ Unending Genesis;” 
from Dr. Livermore’s six-volume series of New Testament 
Commentaries to Kristofer Janson’s Danish and Norwegian 
Hymn-book, and the Sunday-school manuals. Minute 
scholarship is worthily represented in the “ Introduction to 
the Greek of the New Testament,” by Prof. Carey—pub- 
lished by Draper of Andover; and minute observation is 
illustrated in the writings of Prof. Forbes, the state ento- 
mologist of Illinois. 

But not to particularize farther, a large number of ser- 
m have been published in the daily papers, lectures on 
scierice and reform, and articles for the reviews, stories, 
romances and travels are on the list. Nearly all the promi- 
nent weeklies and monthlies of the land have contributors 
in our Western churches. We have men on the staff of the 
great dailies in our cities, editors of journals of medicine 
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and science and law: members of Congress and judges on 
the bench, professors in colleges, leading lawyers, engineers, 
and educators, whose opinions are from time to time pub- 
lished as influential or decisive on the questions which they 
have studied. 

We are to try to derive from these reports, however, 
some answer as to what is our greatest want in the line of 
Unitarian literature. Let me cite several which may be 
taken as a fair specimen of to-day’s demand, and then let 


us see if there is any way to meet it. 

Mr. Forbush, of Detroit, says: ‘‘ We want Tracts for the people, 
setting forth the Unitarianism of tw-day.” Again, ** We want strong 
presentations in brief pamphlet form of the principles and attitude of 
advanced Unitarianism for free distribution and missionary work.” 

Rowland Connor, of Saginaw, says: ‘Short, definite, positive state- 
ment of the Liberal position for free circulation.” 

Mr. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, says: “‘ A biblical and religious Cyclo- 
pedia or Dictionary that shall not be sectarian or partisan. There is 
nothing in the language that covers the ground more thanin small 
part.”’ 

Mr. Miller, of Geneseo, says: ‘“*‘ For achange try some brief, clear- 
cut pamphlet or tract on comparative religions—their mythology, 
legends, morals, etc. Giving latest and reliable results—not disquisi- 
tions—but hints to inquirers ‘to furnish a moral base to the faith of 
doubters.”’ 

Mr. Copeland, of Omaha, says: 
Unitarians believe.” 

Mr. Gannett, of St. Paul, writes: ‘‘ Wanted, a set of Unitarian tracts 
adapted to to-day’s needs. Wanted in each state a church or churches 
that will undertake systematic distribution of such tracts to inquirers; 
perhaps, also, a sort of church-door pulpit in each church, a fresh ser- 
mon to be taken home each week or two, to read or give away.”’ 

Dr. Livermore, of Meadville, says **‘ Reformatory and scientific tracts 
to check and remove the three great evils of Tobacco, Intemperance 
and Licentiousness, that menace the life, physical, social and religious, 
of the American Republic.”’ 

Mr. Judy, of Davenport, suggests *“*‘A responsive service for the 
congregation, on Blake’s model. Appoint a man or men to attend 
agricultural fairs and the like, to distribute our thought and litera- 
ture.” 

Another writes: **‘I would like another holiday volume in ‘ Year of 
Miracles’ and ‘ Unending Genesis’ series for this year. We needa 
Unity Publication Company, with capital and business foundation.” 

One from the Southwest writes, *“‘ Give usa tract that will redeem 
the name; one so timely in thought and crisp in style that, like a ser- 
mon of Theodore Parker or a lecture of Ingersoll, men will buy it if 
they cannot get it without.” 


“A convenient statement of what 


From all this it would appear that one want at least is 
clear—that of the right sort of tract. And that is the one 
want that we can possibly come nearest tosupplying. The 
long list of excellent sermons, doctrinal and practical, 
could I read their titles to you, would suggest the abund- 
ance of material from which to select. Could we issue 
twenty of these per annum from some central office, in 
large editions and at low rates, the Women’s Western Con- 
ference would soon be busily employed in meeting the 
demands for distribution—a work to which it is peculi arly 
adapted by its organization and purposes. Our churches 
want them, and might all co-operate. Already in several, 
the pamphlet correspondent and tract-rack are appointed 
agencies. If for the next few years we do not stint our- 
selves in the expenditure of printer’s ink and postage, 
there-will be results to chronicle that will make our small. 
est churches and our most disheartened fellowships glad. 

Cannot something be done to bring the “ Church-door 
Pulpit” into immediate activity in the larger number of 
our churches? The great lack is the material for distribu- 
tion. The plan proposed by Mr. Gannett seems to be the 


alternately with Unrry at Chicago. Twenty such pamphlets 
in the year to single subscribers for half adollar. In general 
however, the Churches must subscribe to make the measure 
a success—taking 10, 20, 50,100 copies (for the year) out 
of their interest in this movement for distribution and to 
keep the tract-rack at the church door well supplidd. 

With 1500 subscribers the work may begin early in the 
autumn. 

To carry out the editorial work, the publication com- 
mittee should consist of a larger number than at present— 
say of ten—-who should represent the broadest purpose of 
the Conference, and select such matter for publication as 
is held desirable. This committee may be appointed at 
once by the Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference 
to act in twos, and being responsible for the share of work 
falling to them. 
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best yet hit upon—that of an issue of a tract or sermon 
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oe i Fe Gee read EG ta 125.00 130.00 
Chicago, Ill.—Church of Messiah.................. 350.00 350.00 

- GN a Oak oc 0% ovevdcdectess 6a ~ ED 250.00 
” EE MUN c 6446.60 bb vede ovhs cebauba 40.00 40.00 
ee oe cn bee be ene dak obs 9 250.00 250.00 
Nee en es ean eee 100.00 100.00 
i le ee ee mee ek es 5.00 5.00 
Mn oso cha cues bee wees cone ebbecenbens ee 15.00 
NN oe elie 5 ad A esti ee seca eereeents 30.00 42.11 
nr te 2. de ab eckebes 60us O2 be wehas ose bwen can 10.00 
i WL. ss Za oc 6aue ON Se Gobo cond bebe base ENel 100.00 100.00 
Evansville, Ind...... 15.00 15.00 
ai a oh al es le ake 10.00 10.00 
EEE I, ey Te ee ee 25.00 
EE POPE EES POT ET TT ee 25.00 
ERNE PRES RUNS EE ee = em RC pa BR, SIR yng 10.00 
ec ack wus eau ee ewd wee sion Gaba babe NWOT 20.00 
nr, - .. sc oo 2 eb e Cec ethe coecekea bien 10.00 one 
Tn Ob. on oo bi 6 bees wie bead bbe badd vedeabn ut 10.00 
DU MEE. cc cote aoa od onc cee crea cere TT CCUTTT TN 25.00 25.00 
I ed ha oe a Sane 20.00 20.00 
I i i i ee ee wh as 25.00 
ss Caden le eete das HEde as oo ehh Kt 10.00 
| as eee khan obs Ov ob 60666 Gee wucen 10.00 
Neen eek se da ee ae 20.00 
A, vk cas cabs Basan eschveenes C25008 5 75.00 Sima 
EE I ER REE RE SEEM 15.00 25.00 
ee wa de ke Oc ke ae ek soun Wat 10.00 
I, WE cng ks 00 64-05 Mi stdecwe weseue ta van cneae 20.00 
RN i is eee ee aed aehe wh we amhdiowien 25.00 
ee ci dn ee bao bnacdae’s Mabarné 10.00 ale 
i an i i ee a ed 60.00 60.00 
ons ida cee abas 6 ibe naka bp 0 ceo s Toke 10.00 
I a a ot on gkins 10.00 Sei 
a i i eat 50.00 50.00 
a ei ei ba wae 75.00 75.00 
Minneapolis, Minn.,.............. ks cee cae ae 25.00 25.00 
- Mr. Janson’s Circuit............. 10.00 ee 
RE EEE EY Oe ee EP re 10.00 5.00 
es tS a Sh Sh bans oN PN eeba ves cede an 10.00 10.00 
I i a i ewe nabs denna’ 25.00 25.00 
eR ie 25.00 
EE eens cas bak Cb ie bd be 0600 Cleat ee ee 10.00 
£CUTCVUS CCDS CSCeCETECeReeeeee-s 10.00 nas 


Northumberland, Pa 
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I, BM n.46 ob nc caddiebdudecsende euacunees 25.00 
nics ctin cavaadse Guan dodo éheaketunaannl 25.00 sina 
6nd 5 k60 nets or he wh Abidis bd ckande Geeeene 10.00 20.00 
I 44 he odhics ota nals ee gh: nine he @ ROE On 25.00 soe 
CI Ble cite ccne-cs eR heed ds oa" :apanie ts egies AU oo 80.00 . 80.00 
ee EE Es sou bale Sb0bRSs ce Read eheoeumusenen 100.00 
EN cuwcs vadeecin cans codc 400k 10.00 
A ee ie. os bdbeaekabenan 25.00 séee 
ee I EE Sib nabs as 5300 eudd Wand ieceadecdeboees 10.00 10.00 
i a Bo as , 10,00 
I, IS 4 nn 0s whe tbe bob ok o04bb dee uanbe al 10.00 


Uk OE UGbd Seba woe babes bb dos badeccbbskowd 75.00 120.00 


LE Cb 00 cab cous cess coodvobe 08 Oba S6s eves GeteuNe 1.00 
Printing Last Year’s Reports in UNITY................ 0.6.46. 75.00 
Other Primting—Olrowlars, 6... 0.660 c cece cece cces cece cues 111.65 
Treasurer’s Postage and Stationery.................... 2 465. 6.58 
Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society for Office Expenses 290.28 
Se Cn dd cane aden-cdbbiaaed 6héuns Jo's Gudemess 395.03 
GEE AMOR DUSs Edin Sddie 6666 ccudeedmmnbe bnncbabe Xena 60% $2,935.29 
NE DUE ows oc cad sane Bhhe encdovedbe db kdeaeene seee ons # 395.03 


APPORTIONMENT FOR YEAR 1883-4. 


st ck cae hd tn ba eben hoddce nd kbc cad Fee etek a obs eee 20 
I a ae 25 


St. Louis, Mo.—Shurch of Messiah................ 500.00 500.00 Peeninn 10 
- EPR ch a0.00 o.00 ES bat rag bia ektctae +d eek apie os Z 

St. Paul, Minn i a i 100.00 wrap Beatee one occsonecsnseecncssnecennetnneecnecensee - 
Toledo, O i ee pe nT eee 10.00 Buda Senet ee ta en ae oe Pe ie oe a Es ee sae ee 10 
Nb pics eideenti ce fs cocci ks eae TT EE a 

: EE IED nn ns cnn 4660 Hdd ee ree sck cosa couct ued 350 

ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 46 Unity Church 300 

BY THE PAYMENT OF $1.00 EACH. = an. so wetisba 6c dvcens detest 46 dbdedruatwas 50 

- ee ED GEE onc bcc 0é0beudSenel Peis sub kos oa beeen 20 


Rev. C. C. Everett, Cambridge, Mass. 
Joseph Shippen, Chicago. Byron P. Moulton, Chicago. 
Daniel L. Shorey, “* Rev. J. L. Jones, - 
Rev. G. E. Gordon, Milwaukee. Rev. A. G. Jennings, ** 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, Chicago. W. H. Woude, Brookfield, Mass. 
Kev. C. W. Wendte, Newport, R. I. Rev. J. Fisher, Alton, Il. 
Miss M. A. Safford, Humboldt, Ia. E. W. Endicott, Chicago. 
Rev. Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis. 
Rev. Enoch Powell, Beatrice, Neb. Geo. Stickney, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Rev. A. M. Weeks. Denver, Col. Benj. B. Felix, Chicago. 
Alex. T. Felix. Chicago. R. W. Hosmer, a 
J. 3. Schobinger, “* Mr. Edw. Ilsley, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. Edw. Ilsley, Milwaukee. Burrell H. Carter, Chicago. 
Mrs. Sue Knox, Princeton. Thomas Metcalf, Normal, Il. 
Edw. Everett. Mra. Chas. Baldwin, 
Mrs. Edw. Everett. J. Van Inwagen. 
Mrs. Satterlee. 
Total Cash ....$31.00 


Per Unirry CHURCH OF St. LOUIS OF ITs ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
APPLIED TO ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP DUES OF 


Mrs. J. B. Case. 
Mrs. J. Sibly White. 
Mr. J. C. Learned. Mrs. J. C. Learned. 
Mr. J. 8. Boyden. H.‘ Hazelton. 

Mr. J. B. Stone. ) Mrs. J. B. Stone. 
Mr. E. 8S. Rouse. Mrs. E. 8S. Rouse. 


LIFE MEMBERS 
BY THE PAYMENT OF $25.00 Eacn. 
Rev. Fred’k Frothingham. E. W. Clark. 
Ryron P. Moulton. Rev. John R. Effinger. 
Cc. C. Cheney. D. L. Shorey. 
Rey. Charles B. Ferry. F. C,. Wilson. 
Total... . $200.00. 
Per Unity CHURCH, CHICAGO, OF ITS ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION APPLIED 
TO LIFE MEMBERSHIP DUES OF 


Mrs. Elizabeth C. Tucker. 
B. F. Felix. 
Miss Tilton. 


Mr. J. B. Case. 
Mr.J. Sibly White. 


Rev. George Batchelor. 
Nathan Mears. 

Mrs. Tilton. 

Tohn Wilkinson, Jr. 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 


RECEIPTS. 
Balance from last year from Treasurer, Rev. Brooke Herford $ 9.32 
ey ee III, ods 660.0 60 06.0606 Chan de cs ese dene dt 2,679.97 
rs ie ewes pen eceurcenn 15.00 
we OO LT Oe Rn 31.00 
en i. 5 toad vd ck vb en ebnes bbe ababan S408 200.00 
a a a a a a ae $2,935.29 
PAYMENTS. 
ee I on cid i cb ahnine bhdnnaen 6590-00000 40% BS 3.75 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones’ Salary as Secretary ..............c0 cece eens 2,000.00 


SED Cee wires 0066 06606600 6008 sab kee GA O50 08 0b vcbeesbeekeeel ee 
EE 5 n.b6 0d de ew kode ceve cacdevce RAbaESbsb aes 0000 Keeubedsane 100 
es din accouten onus tecscees éveseracebentecedessctoskube cen ee 
Davenport .... — 20 
GES well Tike cpcheéen need 40 
Des Moines ........ 20 
Na ta A ie Rs wed etinn Che EAE e ns 6 Ode ikee chanel 1 
EE EL I a ee a ee a ee eT Coe zs 
ad Gabe buck his baad aeiaed A eun ee aetanseaeeennnben , 
25 
20 
25 


Geneseo........ 


DE ceh tna anbs Cates bbe 64du.ud 60 o0es SUR ReEL bees cadekessnas 

Grand Haven..... ‘ 

tide peace dvb hn cues boast Ade ee vases bu Shab akenatat 10 
Hobart. . 10 
Cee a ae ere 10 
ia renwueen ERE =v cesar 
OS bat ob 06 ued 4040 now as bbc enh Habe hehe teks teen 10 
DEE Guia chae od co 60 bs bebe 0006 dacs bAeUR EEE EbdTs 6068 243, ee 10 
ER scsi ts wn as inelastic dn “os bahte thi alts das aaeae 20 
Kalamazoo ........ 15 


I ek ee Le chi We de 8 Oe wads Rhee tees MEN eo catenins 
i ed aul 20 


MRGOMEE oo cee cece eee cbs cece ties seeesese sees cosess doe eck 
a ee ee ee ie Dowd aales eee 10 
is tccckhebkhnden staneces Geng cake setae osee o¥sd obdee¥es 20 


on od nah bo06 sbns ot en b Obs b Ube deus eeetelin st etatsesm 10 
es De ana ds cebhde chu dbdadie le sade ss dh Ves Sothewers 75 


&6 Tt OF EE MIEN ik 6 6 Cbs whee coctacas oneed 52.00 | 


Ne i id ae i lila 25 
Manistee 15 
DL i. co G0 bo bide bese naed 6660 nde eukeebEeass scoala gna aaa ei 10 
Re a RS Ae EE EE ey Be te 10 
PD. cbu'wtnc subs 0004S. 094 2006 taeede dbeeec5e 48 6 Cee 50 
LAS eee ee ee Tee eT oe ey 75 
oo dads Vadis se od be ud ROS CED OR UUESS Sy 0k se Ooh eeeeueReDS 25 
I eas hte Sia elie tld BRE Si PER LNG Ss 10 
ED cbs cvs Swaw hehe edie 365 Ge is b UHhgEbe es ee DbKE Kets NORA GOC 10 
New Orleans ...... a gal SiS a aa a i ee 25 
el eee ad Be wade bebe ess dbenn ebien 10 
i une be6s Sure Ra eE aN Os ag ue b500 Seo eenenG 10 
NE a ne 25 
ee i a ae ended GUUS ESSs wba 6 Oss Oe 15 
SEE Ps ee Pee ee 80 
PS so nt. gk bt bts ae G60 Whe Wade Ries aad che ae 100 
San Diego....... MS tebe hha bmaeed ie cee ees “oes Pore Tre eet hesias 10 
Se i al. 6 eee uen see ae 100 
Es ot os cee basins hbaawc Ob 6dWbbe aS Gs ane R—ee 10 
EEE ee ey eee er ee Ty eT ee 10 
ee neu ae od Sud MOOR 6005.40 050085 504s Ske 10 
IIE vg nc pv bcnbdc vsec cece be gu eene hops Shoe 60 us ceed cuss cepeues 10 
fle CTP rere eery eT ere Te CET TPECT TET OTS TTP TT 20 
St. Louis, Church of Messiah ....... Devs cons ccos ates taeeeeegeel 500 
= EE ES Se Pee Tee ry Pere ee ee 80 
a eek een ae abana ee on 100 
NE SEO ELS RE Oe OT ETS PON Pre er Te ree ey 10 
OE 6 bev iwc. ccecseedawesbnnebndedetevcenes cheneeeeaee $3,250 


—o 
fad 
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a. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT OF THE WESTERN UNI- 
TARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


RECEIPTS. 
BE GE I ee Be iw kb a vids 8h ce pene bebe duck ese: $ 59.69 
” received on old accounts prior to May 1, 1882... 367.19 
Life-Memberships—Rochester, N. Y.... ........ 06200005 $ 20.00 
- e NS a Ss Cos da 50.00 
sin ‘as I Sac Ween seks bwadagebencet 10.00 
a Se Cs 6 60 woh ed d0e wets coon et 19.00 
™ - ss ik wd Slice iy lau bee Oo On 20.00 
” = nn Us ou vce. wage hh ee de os 20.00 
“ " a as 20.00 
—— 150.00 
Annual Memberships— Rochester, N. ¥Y.................. 11.00 
= = its oc cu cee dake nada 20.00 
” " ci coche hens 45s. 64 38.00 
- oes SS WU Uc ccc cace cece secs 1.00 
= - SEY MENUS 66 ou 8044 bias 66 d0 GOs 1.00 
.. = St. Louis, Mo.................... 40.50 
” ™ Chicago, Ill.... 2... 0.2... 0.00005. 15.00 
” - Ds Bo -Miesnceece cess cece ces 30.00 
- ” i oe eee cee nea heues 1.00 
= 2 TD nn ie cB ib a'k cued’ midi aie 3.00 
” - i i ne ccterebkhgan oo oad 4.00 
» a I NE aie nine wd oe te 2.00 
+6 « i 3.00 
» ” Ne ae ee waka Hae 1.00 
- ” OPEN sc kos ccc cade 1.00 
- -“ | Ble MPO, BIE s onic cows cccce 1.00 
“s 24 Bega a od ses on’ 1.00 
“ ™ Minneapolis, Minn............... 1.00 
gs " | TA BED boc cccc cess sacs 2.00 
- - BETWOUMOO, WE. oo. eka ace cette 2.00 
- - he. ss ded cd ce nese bate 2.00 
” - SEY Wa b465 4 Ad ca hove vote 2.00 
us - I Ee al ee agi en ea ae 1.00. 
—— 183.50 
eB i kd os nade nctdns thmhennedaenes 75.00 
es as sees 6d ek 6 Hor sene a eew irks kA 5.60 
REE I SRR Tl Seay Eig ae eam 16.25 
es dn, 5 oh a's bn eredasadehecaceae. ee 
Sn ao oe ee erro. fo ee 80.00 
i ails es Ca hh ite e ae egae 5.00 
Ss tenet deka baw eta aeale ae 5.00 
ee eer) a 50.00 
» —— 296.01 
OD sui iw ie debe ee Ws POET CEOS ib Se cb RS HORSES MATE OKRA - 969.49 
From Western Unitarian Conference towards expenses 
08 Ghenming: Cand DOOR © 660650 60 weve vereeros eevee 200.00 
From Western Unitarian Conference for sundry items.. 45.71 
7 Western Women’s Unitarian Conference towards 
expenses of Channing Club Room............. 100.00 
From Western Women’s Unitarian Conference for items 8.82 
$2,379.41 
PAYMENTS. 
For. sundry items for Western Women’s Unitarian Con- 
I i a a nie has RE ee es ek es $ 8.82 
For sundry items for Western Unitarian Conference.... 45.71 
‘* Secretary and Treasurer........... Pe ne ET 100.00 
** Clerk hire and care of Channing Club Room....... 415.00 
% Fuel for Channing Club Room................scec8 25.00 
‘* Lighting “ oy i a a 20.00 
‘* Stationery, Exchange, Express charges, etc......... 70.47 
oY - Sn 5055 dogeuaan +6 60.66 00'600 0 beGi adh) ben sckes see > Wee 
oh i‘éi Te Ee 386.95 
ee ——ititi‘tC Rs SR SET 56.35 
ee eee nee c hans £ehabe nae ah an a. one ee 467.96 
On debts made prior to May 1, 1882............... PS 640.66 
i ee es cL ei bakebs bss Soa Rp bebabe 68.37 
2,379.41 


CHIcaAGo, May 1, 1883. M. LEONARD, Treasurer, 


STATEMENT OF THE RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES 
OF THE WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Resources. Liabilities. 


ee Ree Cis di deen Keds Oph kbb68 0s ..+.9 68.37 
Merchandise stock on hand.... ............ 0.6.46 538.31 
Electrotype plates on hand ...................... 100.00 
ee os oe wie ohewes <b. 
Publications on sale with G. H. Ellis.............. 93.22 

™ - ‘** Colegrove Book Co..... 221.40 
I EE ck a ue snes ened GOO ROdE NY ea 8a 3.55 
ID CE MI on cc dcccdccccvssnecccesee 1,075.05 


ce ee 


$1,078.60 $1,078.60 
M. LEONARD, Treasurer. 


CHICAGO May 1, 1883. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIPS TO THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


C. 8S. Udell. Miss Belle C. Flagg. 


Aug. Maschmeyer. 
Received from Memberships in Mission Sunday School, $36.50. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Miss 8S. B. Beals. 

‘* §. A. Mayo. 

“* J. E. McCaine. 

‘“* §. H. Chapin. 

‘“* Kate Langworthy. 
Emma L. Kelley. 
Mrs. John DeGraw. 

‘** CC. H. Clark. 

‘** W. H. Grant. 

F. P. Sawyer. 

‘** §. B. Beals. 

‘+ E. M. Comstock. 

‘* A. Bailey, 

‘** O. Gersting. 

‘* H. D. West. 

‘* D. B. Harbaugh. 
Martha Willin, two years. 


W. C. Gannett. 

Wm. H. Kelley. 

David McCaine. 

Edward Richards. 

Edward Sawyer. 

A. H. Wimbish. 

Geo. Doran. 

Wim. McCaine. 

Henry Krogstadt. 

Joseph 8. Sewall. 

John E. Seabury, two years. 
Lynn Comstock. 

Harry Hasenwinkle. 

Carl Harbaugh. 

D. B. Harbaugh. 

Otto Willins, two years. 
Robert Willins, two years. 


: BUFFALO, N., Y. 
Charles Flint. Mrs. Jennette Marsh. 
Carlton White. ‘* Agnes 8S. Carroll. 
Stephen Stickney. ‘“* Josephine Hawkins. 
George Stickney. Susan O. Cutter. 


Lucius Bartlett. 
Chas. Gibson. 


Nettie Prouty. 
Edith Wilson. 


Harry Gibson. Alice Dunbar. 
Dwight Buffum. Maude McDonald. 
Frank Dunbar. Susie Griever. 

J. Lester Carroll. Alma White. 
Gibson Blake. Anna Marsh. 


Nora Pettibone. *“ 

Sarah Shaw. 

Grace Forbush. 

Louie Dunbar. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Mrs. Tilden Burritt. 


Seward A. Simons. 
Emma Burtis. 
Edith L. Clark. 


E. P. Wright. 


J. W. Mead. ‘* C. 8. Campbell. 
Geo. W. Mead. “ J. W. Willard. 
J. W. Willard. | ‘* Joseph Ingersoll. 
Geo. R. Gale. ‘* §. M. Strong. 
Miss Anna M. Pratt. Miss Emma M. Everett. 
‘* Carrie W. Gale. ‘** Caroline H. Boslington. 
‘* Mary H. Gale. ** Mabel A. White. 
‘* Dora R. Jordan. ‘* Alice Maud White. 
‘* Frances F. Chapin. ‘* May Rogers. 


*This list includes names of those who paid in 1881 and 1882 for terms 
of two, or five years, 


* 
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ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


J. Vincent Alexander. Mrs. Joseph Curtis. 
Lee Richmond. ** Geo. A. Furness. 
Geo. H. Smith. Miss Susan Ida Price. 


Miss R. A. Bronson. ‘* Fannie E. Alexander. 
* G.A. Post. * Hattie T. Bennett. 


‘* §. E. Morgan. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Miss Frances L. Roberts. 


Mrs. Wm. C. Dow. Mrs. Caroline West. 


* John Brewer. ** Ellen T. Leonard. 


+s 


Sayrs, five years. W. E. Furness. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Edward Illsley. 
Mrs. Edward Illsley. 


G. E. Gordon. 
Mrs. Sarah F. Gordon. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, two yrs. Brooke Herford. 
Russell N. Bellows, two years. 


ELYRIA, OHIO. 


L. C. Kelsey. Geo. R. Gale. 


T. W. Laundon. 


QUINCY, ILL. 


J. Vila Blake. Miss Kate Wells. 


Mrs. Anna B. McMahan. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


Cc. W. Wendte. Mrs. Jane Wendte. 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Mrs. L. Honeywell. 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


J. T. Sunderland. 


J. Fisher, Alton, Ill. 

M. J. Miller, Geneseo, Il. 

Mrs. Wm. Bookstaver, Dunkirk, N. Y. 

Miss Addie Hodge, Keokuk, Iowa. 

8. 8. Hunting, Des Moines, a 

Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant, * 

Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn. 

John L. Crosby, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hiram G. DeGraw, Cumberland, Wis. 

Mrs. M. A. Dakin, LaPorte, Ind., two years. 


LIFE MEMBERS 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


CLEVELAND. 


J. H. Wade. F. L. Hosmer. 
Mrs. J. H. Wade. 
‘* Mary P. Payne. 


Thos. Kilpatrick. 


Thos. H. White. 


MILWAUKEE, 


Mrs. E. P. Allis. 
Miss Susan Wells. ‘* Mary Wells. 


Sr. PAUL. 


Mr. J. D. Ludden. 
Mrs. J. D. Ludden. 


Wm. C. Gannett. 
Mrs.C. H. Clarke. 
Sr. LOUIS. 


Mrs. James Smith. Rev. J. C. Learned. 


Grant Tilden. 
CHIVAGO. 
J. D. Harvey. 
Joseph Shippen. 
Myron Leonard, 
JANESVILLE, 


Mrs, Frank B, Cook, 


John Wilkinson. 
Mrs. John Wilkinson. 
Jenkin L. Jones. 


James Harris, 


ne ee et re en 


E. I. Galvin, two years. 


Mrs. Sarah E. Sackett. 


Mrs. Eliza R. Sunderland. 


Miss Mary Southworth. 


Miss Jennie Robinson. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY 


CINCINNATI, 

Charles Noyes. John D. Caldwell. 
ROCHESTER. 

J. L. Angle. N. M. Mann. 


Mrs, M. J. Miller, Geneseo, Iil. 
Miss Caroline Richmond, Providence, R. I. 
Mrs. Anna C. McFadon, Quincy, IU. 


TREASURER’S REPORT OF WOMEN’S UNITARIAN 


CONFERENCE. 
MAY 1, 1882, to May 11, 1883. 
RECEIPTS. 
OS BD RS een ee eee ee eee $ 246.73 
Money recetved from Ladies’ Aid Societies. 
DS Msi i res crevviwescrebsbiwccesnsésaal fi sakne ds 5.00 
I Eile ON 006 60 be bh 0k bF6God bs bc 60 cece’ Ase ccsccce 18.00 
Er. os 0s 66 5565 6556 Se bUGl 0 bbe do hearin 5.00 
Es 68. 4-5 066 cbME THEE ED O6 Odd Cb bec had akaet 25.00 
ik" - eiesrose dcbe bh utbedt coshadesccesichnds 5.00 
Detroit, Mich ...... he bb'OtdhRCRERES CMe Lane nees wbac 10.00 
a din acon s ain ned mebhieeks ised eoks onedbindds 5.00 
RSE ER Hise “a ee ea STS 5.00 
Ms 1.» dens uh Senpeedh bbe chile Obbeba chins 5.00 
ER an 0 nda bade Ghasa the asd inde eedce bes ecr 4.00 
i i ie hal denn Beds ah pace akdnane 6.00 
is sd oe ie nee Che enuidie  deameuein wd 5.00 
i Mi. bs didecaaa bale 600i boone nuded sosnanon 5.00 
i -" wésetodh chsh adhe tees 0000 buen ce ea dn cone 5.00 
Church of the Messiah, Chicago...................., 50.00 
Unity Church, _ Se Ras RASS Aone 5.00 
Third “ aE ETO OTT Ce ee Pe re 5.00— $414.73 
Personal Contributions. 
Mrs. T. J. Morris, Baltimore, Md................... 5.00 
Mrs. M. J. Miller and friends, Geneseo, Ill.......... 10.00 
 S 2 & Fae m - Cites 5.00 
ee kee eedbbeane 10.00 
Mrs. A. L. Diggs, Lawrence, Kan.................... 2.00 
ee I us we etuedesboes 10.00 
Miss Martha Cullum, Meadville, Penn............... .50— 42.50 
Annual membership, $1.00 each............-......... 319.00 
Life " ET wettGuepcdenoudbeciase nese 90.00— 409.00 
Fund for Educational Purposes. 
Mrs. L. Southworth, Cleveland, Ohio................ 5.00 
Mr. Thomas White, ” Sa eT eee i ie 50.00 
Mr. Kilpatrick, a sp PT ae Ata 35.00 
Mr. J. H. Wade, * Oe PORE 25.00 
Mrs. John Wilkinson, Chicago......................, 10.00 
ES ee Ms MI rag c ccc coceccce seseaqeesds 10.00 
Mrs. A. C. McFadon, Quincy, Ill..................... 10.00— 145.00 
Collection at Conference to meet deficit. 
Mrs. Jane Wendte, Newport, R. I................... 5.00 
Mrs. A. C. McFadom, Quimcy, Tll.. .........cccccccecs 10.00 
Mrs. George P. Gore, Chicago................. 0008: 5.00 
Mrs. B. P. Moulton, Ea ee ee ee a a Tron 5.00 
Mrs. Geo. Adams, oe ot SC dive Seu de ek uae 10.00 
Mrs. Henry Elkins, i wethesentha on anna 10.00 
Mrs. Geo. Nichols,  Veeenébenbenebae ale 5.00 
Mrs. John Brewer, Oss pad Ce vas eee eee 4.50 
Pe eek wack es we eign 10.00 
fa a uke oe a Oe 4 eds cave deeds od chebecn 2.00 
CE es ba ini ebaal Minit 1.00 
I re i. oe, scuuianedioae ghoeaie 1.00 
NS ERG SEER Re ETON ME Ee Ly 2.00 
EE SEGRE TD OE CTE 30.00— 100.50 
; $1,111.73 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Be ID . ons kno 0bb0 a we d00o bbe dbeek ede déawioee $700.00 
To C, H. Roberts, fee for incorporating Conference. 5.00 
To Treasurer’s expenses to and from Cleveland..... 11.50 
To Miss Eastman’s expenses "= hie ere 45.00 


ee ee, ee ee, ee. I i al a 
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Amount brought forward,$...... 761.50 

To services of office boy at Channing club room for 
ee es Es SE, PIN 6 bbs Stes cece cese cece code 26.25 
To payment of Channing club room clerk........... 100.00 
To postage and rubber bands for use of Secretary... 18.57 

To Mrs. Lucretia Effinger, postage, envelopes and 
GS GR WS Ks CURE Uae BAe VbUd Sdine Be ne eees cous 2.38 

To Mrs. C. T. Cole, Distribution of Literature and 
Duc eWeebereccee cscs coos besdwect a 8.96 
i  cne chee soesdécdatoeecsédices 4.85 
ST EEN G > bus Sada 60 06 60. 5 0 00 bebe chun cbeabeeewa 100.00 
$1,066.64 
IE UR Sa i nee noon wees seein 45.00 


$1,111.73 


Mrs. J.C. Hitton, Treas. W. W. U.C. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TWENTY-NINTH 
SESSION OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN UNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO, 


FIRST DAY, MAY 13, 1883. 


The Annual Sermon before the Conference was delivered 
to a very large and attentive audience, by the Rev. J. Vila 
Blake of Chicago, on the subject of “ Why Evil prospers.” 


SECOND DAY, MAY 14. 


At nine A. M. a devotional meeting was held, led by Rev. 
Rush R. Shippen, of Washington, D. C. 

At ten a.m. the Conference was formally opened by its 
President, B. P. Moulton, Esq., of Chicago, with an ad- 
dress of welcome. On motion, Mrs. C. 8. Udell, of St. 
Louis, was chosen as Assistant Secretary, and C. 8. Udell, 
of St. Louis, G. M. Janes, of Quincy, Ill. and Chas. H. Kerr, 
of Chicago, as Railroad and Delegate Secretaries. 

A committe of five, known as the “ Committee on Work,” 
ws: Rev. W.C. Gannett, of St. Paul, 
Esq., of Chicago, Rev. F. L. 
. A. M. Weeks, of Denver, 


Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Mr. M. B. Hull, of Chicago. 
A business committee of three 
pointed, viz: Rev. T. B. Forbush, Detroit, chairman; 
Rev. D. N. Utter and Mr. C.§8. Udell. accordance with the 
programme, the reports of various ofi\cers followed: 

Rev. J. Li. Jones, General Western\Secretary, made his 
annual report. (See pagel34). 

It was moved that the report be accepted and referred to 
the committee on work. Carried. 

Mr. Joseph Shippen, Treasurer, then read his report. 
(See page 152) Mr. Hunting moved that the report be 
accepted and referred to an auditing committee of two. 
Carried. Mr. Gordon moved that in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Treasurer, $500 additional be paid 
out of the funds of the conference to its secretary for his 
work of last year. After some discussion, it was moved to 
refer the matter to the committee on business, to be re- 
ported on later, which was done. 

Rey. J. C. Learned, chairman of the committee on pub- 
lications, read his report. (See page 151). 

The report was accepted and referred to the proper com- 
mittee. ° 

Rev. Kristofer Janson gave a very interesting account of 
his work among the Scandinavians, the foes without and 
within to be encountered, as also of the draw-backs to his 
Sunday-school work by reason of want of teachers who 
can speak the language. He spoke at some length of his 
Hymn Book, now being published, from which he hopes 


mbers was also ap- 


much, as well as from the religious monthly he intends | 


AS oe. BE ol a ge 


soon to start. At the close of his remarks he sang, by re- 
quest, a Norwegian hymn of his own composttion. 
Adjourned till two Pp. m. 


\ AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The first thing pon the programme was the report of 
the committee on Theological Education, made by Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer, chairman. This committee was appointed 
last year at Cleveland, to confer with similar committees 
from the American Unitarian Association and National 
Conference, and with Mr. J. H. Wade, with a view to the 
acceptance of his offer. Their first meeting was held in 
Boston, in May of last year. Later, in thd early fall, this 
triple committee met at Saratoga, where it was finally de- 
cided and recommended, that Mr. Wade’s project be carried 
out, provided there could be secured an endowment of half 
a million dollars for the proposed institution. A board of 
twelve members was named in the resolution, representing 
both East and West, and representative as it was thought, in 
all respects, whose duty it should be to confer with Mr. 
Wade, and secure, if possible, the needed endowment. 
Thus ended the work of the special committee, its work 
having gone into the hands of the board of twelve. 

Rev. J. C. Learned of St. Louis, chairman of the Western 
division of the board of twelve, was next called on for his 
report, which was to the effect that the New England mem- 
bers met at Boston and drafted a plan for the work. Hav- 
ing done so, they sent this plan, so prepared, to the Western 
members, who met in Chicago, and amended the plan in 
such particulars as they thought advisable for the highest 
interests of liberal thought in the West. A letter, explain- 
ing the delay, and giving the action of the Eastern branch 
of the committee on the amendments made at Chicago was 
read by Mr. Learned as a part of his report. 

Hon. D. L. Shorey, as chairman of a committee appointed 
by the Directors of the Western Unitarian Conference to 
inquire into the delaywof the Eastern members in respond- 
ing to the report of the Western committee, made no 
official report, the points having been covered by the report 
of Mr. Learned. He read, however, a letter from Mr. Wade 
on the subject, and spoke with much earnestness of the 
importance of the school to Western interests and hopefully 
of its prospects. As chairman of this committee, and in 
its behalf, he offered the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, Hon. J. H. Wade has proposed to the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship of Churches to establish at Cleveland the Wade College, and to 
endow it with three hundred and fifty thousand dollars in money, on 
condition that the denomination shall raise for the use of the school 
the sum of one/hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and a committee of 
twelve members| appointed by the National Unitarian Conference, af- 
ter mature deliberation, has advised the acceptance of the gift upon 
the terms proposed, and has matured the plans for the organization of 
the school understood to be satisfactory to Mr. Wade; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Western Unitarian Conference is in hearty 
accord with the proposed scheme for the higher education of the min- 
istry, and respectfully urges upon the National Unitarian Council the 
necessity of prompt action in order to comply with the conditions of 
Mr. Wade’s munificent gift; and recommends that agents be appointed 
as soon as practicable to obtain from the churches and members of our 
fellowship or from any sources available for the purpose the required 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and this conference pledges its 
hearty co-operation in any plan the council may devise for the speedy 
accomplishment of Mr. Wade’s generous purpose. 


The resolution was adopted, and subsequently amended 
by the addition of the words, “and will undertake to raise 
$30,000 .at least.” Mr. Bellows spoke warmly in favor of 
the school and of the suggestion of the resolution that so 
wise and earnest person be entrusted with the matter of 
raising funds to carry onthe work. Mr. Utter advised the 
starting of dollar subscriptions, that people with short 
purses, as well as the boys and girls, might show their in- 
terest in the work. Mr. Hunting asked if the school 
was to be open equally to women as to men. Several 
spoke on this point, expressing the hope that it would be 
open at the side as well as at the top, and that women 
would be admitted, and the Articles of Incorporation being 
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examined, it was found that in describing the object of the 


institution the word “students” was used, instead of 
“young men,” which seemed to settle the question to the 
satisfaction of all. 

Rev. Russell N. Bellows, of New York, General Secretary 
of the National Unitarian Conference, then read a_ report 
of the work done since the last meeting at Saratoga, the 
monéy raised and expended for missionary and educa- 
tional purposes, etc. He recommended among other 
things, the placing of some traveling missionaries in the 
field, and the re-organization of some of the weaker 
churches. 

A pleasant feature of the afternoon, was the. presence in 
the audience of Rev. Arthur Little, of the New England 
Congregational Church, who upon invitation of the Presi- 
dent, spoke pleasant words of greeting and fellowship. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Annual Social Re-union was held in the church 
parlors, and in spite of »* eavy rain, was largely attended, 
and seemed to be thoroughly enjoyed by all. 


THIRD DAY, MAY 15. 


——_ — 


The Devotional meeting held at nine a.m. was conducted | 
by Rev. N. M. Mann, of Rochester, N. Y. 

At ten o’clock, the President, B. P. Moulton, Esq., in the 
chair, Rev. John Snyder of St. Louis read a paper on “ Some 
things we need.” (See page 131). 

At the conclusion of the paper, a discussion followed, 
participated in by Rev. R. R. Shippen, of Washington, Revs. 
Weeks of Denver, Powell of Nebraska and others. 

To each of these last speakers the greatest need of all 
seemed to be men—earnest men. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


In the absence of the President, D. L. Shorey, Esq., was 
invited to preside. Rev. Mr. Thayer of Cincinnati read a 
thoughtful paper on the “ Religious Uses of the Bible,” in 
which, while clearly recognizing the influences which are 
changing the estimate of the place it holds, he showed that 
they are, after all, not displacing it as a book of religious 
comfort and moral direction. 

Mr. Wendte followed in the same line of thought. 

Rev. W. C. Gannett next addressed the Conference on 
“ Church Covenants, or the Basis of Organization,” at the 
close of which the discussion was waived and the floor given 
to Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, President of the W. W. U. C., to 
present some business in connection with that organization. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A large audience was in attendance at the Platform 
meeting, which opened at 7.30 p.m. with prayer by Rev. 
D. N. Utter. Rev. R. N. Bellows spoke a hearty word of 
encouragement from the East to the West. | 

Rabbi Hirsch of Sinai Temple, Chicago, said a few elo- 
quent words. Henry P. Kidder Esq. of Boston, President of 
the American Unitarian Association, conveyed messages of 
friendly greeting from those whom he represented. 

Addresses followed by Rev. A. F. Abbott of St. Joseph, 
Mo., Revs. J. H. Crooker, of Madison, Kristofer Janson, of 
Minneapolis, R. R. Shippen of Washington and John Sny- 
der of St. Louis. Adjourned. 


FOURTH DAY, MAY 16TH. 


_ The meeting opened at ten a.m. In the absence of the 
Assistant Secretary, Mr. Geo. M. Janes of Quincy, IIl., was 
chosen to act as such. _ 

The Committee on Work, through W. C. Gannett, reported 
for officers of the conference for the coming year the fol- 
lowing nominees: For President, Byron P. Moulton; for 
Vice-President, Gustavus E. Gordon; for General_ Secretary, 
Jenk. Ll. Jones; for Treasurer, Joseph Shippen. 

For seven directors to take the place of the out-going 
seven: D. L. Shorey, J. Vila Blake, J. Ll. Jones, Geo. L. 


Cary, Mrs. Mary P. W. Smith, Mrs. B. F. Felix and George 


tors reported by the committee were duly elected, and on 
further motion of Rev. 8. 8. Hunting the list reported for 
officers was adopted, and those respectively named were duly 
elected by acclamation. The committee, by Joseph Shippen, 
Treasurer, then made further report of estimates and ap- 
portionments. (See Treasurer’s Report, on page 152.) On 
motion of Mr. T. B. Forbush this report of the Treasurer 
was ordered to lie on the table until contingent matters 
were disposed of. 

The committee through W. C. Gannett then further re- 
ported a series of resolutions which after considerable dis- 
cussion participated in by Messrs. Hunting, Jones, Gordon, 
Effinger, Learned, Snyder, Batchelor, Forbush, Judy, Mixer, 
Sunderland, Shippen, and others, and after receiving some 
amendments, were finally adopted as follows:— 


Resolved, That the conference recommends that the board of direc- 
tors consider the expediency of either employing an assistant secretary 
for the field to do general missionary work, beginning next September, 
on asalary not exceeding the rate of $1,500 a year, or of employing a 
corresponding sum in the assistance of state missionaries. 


Resolved, That the conference requests its contributing societies 
to adopt the last Sunday in May as a “Western Conference 
Sunday,’’ to be regularly used for presenting our work and needs, and 
for raising or securing the annual contributions; and urges the minis- 
ters and delegates to carry this resolution into effect. 


Resolved, That the employment of State Missionaries by the 
churches of the several Western states is the aim to be kept steadily in 
sight and reached as soon as possible. 
Resolved, That the conference gratefully confesses the light and inspi- 
ration given to its whole work by the active interest taken these last 
two years by the members of the Chicago churches; and its belief that 
a vital center here means a vital circumference all round the West. 
Resolved, That much more can be done to spread our Liberal prin- 
ciples and Faith by means of tracts than has ever yet been done by us; 
that the delegates present should see to it that missionary work 
through the Postoffice, by tracts and correspondence—somewhat in the 
lines of the Cincinnati mission—be started this next fallin every state 
connected with the Conference; also that a church-door distribution of 
such publications should begin; also that new tracts should be prepared; 
and that the fostering of this Tract Mission is respectfully commended 
to the special charge of the Women’s Western Unitarian Conference. 
Resolved, That the Conference believes that the time has come when 
the West should assist the East in building new Unitarian churches in 
the West; that of the $10,000 which the last National Conference at 
Saratoga hoped to raise as a Western Church Building fund, the West 
should do its best to contribute at least $3000; and that it specially 
commends the building needs of the two new churches at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Madison, Wis., to the hearts and pockets of our people. 
Resolved, That the Western Conference view with deep satisfaction 
the appointment of Mr. Snyder and Mr. Bellows to act as financial 
agents in behalf of the Wade School proposition; and heartily com- 
mend that generous proposition to the churches as by far the most im- 
portant and prophetic offer to the cause of Liberal religion which the 
West has yet received; and that the Western Conference attempt to 
raise at least $30,000 in this behalf. 


Mr. C..H. 8. Mixer then offered the following resolution 


which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to consider the 
question of a change in the manner of holding the sessions of this 
Conference and providing homes for the delegates, with a view to 
adopting thé methods of the National Conference if in the judgment 
of the Board such a change will tend to increase the influence and 
efficiency of the Conference. 


Rev. T. B. Forbush then offered the following resolution, 


which was adopted: 

Resolved, That, as the Committee on the Wade School of the National 
Conference has appointed at the request of the Western Conference 
two gentlemen to act as financial agents in the interest of that school, 
therefore we suggest to the Board of Directors that a proper propor- 
tion of the necessary expenses of these agents be borne by the Western 
Conference. 

The following resolution was then adopted: 


Resolved, That the Treasurer of the Western Unitarian Conference 
be instructed to pay to Rev. J. Ll. Jones $500, in addition to the salary 


Batchelor, On motion of Mr. J. Shippen the seven direc- 


eee en A 


of $1,500 voted him at Cleveland, for the year ending April 30th, 1883, 
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The Business Committee then presented the following 
resolution: 
Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to hold regular | 


quarterly meetings in Chicago, at some mutually convenient day; | 


And also the following: 

Resolved, That the heartiest thanks of the conference be given to the | 
Unitarian Societies of Chicago, for the long and bountiful hospitality | 
which has been offered to the delegates in homes and in this church, | 
and for all that has been done to make the conference a good time and | 


a happy memory. | 


Both of which were adopted, the latter very unanimously, | 
by a rising vote. 

That portion of the report of the committee on work 
made by Mr. Shippen previously laid on the table was then | 
taken up and, after some discussion by Messrs. Jones, For- 
bush and others, was adopted as read. 

On further motion of Mr. J. Ll. Jones the committee on 
publication, consisting of J.C. Learned, W. C. Gannett and 
J. L. Jones, was continued with power to add to their num- 
ber. 

After an announcement by Mr. Jones that the members_ 
of the Boards of Directors of the respective societies, the | 
W. U. C., the W. W. U. C. and the W. U.S. 5S. Society, would 
meet at the Sherman House parlors in the evening at 8:30 
o’clock, the conference adjourned sive die, 

JENKIN Lu. JONES, Sec’y. 

Mrs. C. 8. UpEtt1, | ; , 
Gro. M. JANEs, ' Aes’ Sec'ys. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE TENTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE WESTERN UNITA- 
RIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


At the hour appointed on the 12th of May, 1883, the 
President, J. V. Blake, called the meeting to order and 
opened the sesion with a service of music. Informal re- 
marks, and questions relative to the best manner of sing- 
ing the selections occurred between the songs, adding 
interest and life to the half-hour’s exercises. 

The President addressed the meeting with a few brief 
remarks referring to the work that had been done during 
the year. } 

The Secretary’s report for the last annual meeting was 
then in order. Mr. Jones moved that it be dispensed with, 
owing to its having been printed in Uniry in the number 
following that meeting. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Secretary then read the tenth annual report of the Soci- 
ety, giving as far as possible the condition of the schools 
throughout the West for the foregoing year, and setting 
forth those demands made through the circulars which 
proved most urgent and universal. 

Treasurer’s report, instead of being read, was circulated, 
by means of slips, among the audience. 

The President called attention to the financial condition 
of the Society, and advised those present to take member- 
ships for the coming year. Mr. Hosmer, of Cleveland, 
Mrs. Effinger, of Bloomington, and Mrs. Marean, of Chi- 
cago, were made a committee to take up subscription for 
membership, both life and annual, and cards for same were 
put in circulation. 

Mrs. Anna L. Parker, from Quincy, Ill., then read a paper 
on Infant Class Work, which was enthusiastically received 
and followed by an interesting discussion, Messrs. Wendte, 
Rork, Shippen, Gannett, Hosmer, Mrs. McMahan and 
others taking part therein. 

Miss Blanche Delaplaine then gave her paper on Sunday- 
School Philanthropies. This essay“ was also printed in 
Unity of May 16. It was voted that discussion should be 
postponed until after lunch. A committee of three was 
appointed, Mr. Gannett, Mr. Hosmer and Mrs. McMa- 
han, to nominate officers for the ensuing year, and four 
new Directors for three years, in place of the four whose 
terms now expired, committee to report at the afternoon 


) 

At the opening of the afternoon meeting the selection of 
officers and Directors, as made by the nominating commit- 
tee, was announced, and by a vote of the meeting they were 
duly elected (see page 160 of this number). A resolution 
was Offered by the committee, that it be urged upon the 
ministers of the various parishes to raise money for Sun- 
day-school purposes, each in his own school and church. 

he motion was seconded by Mr. Effinger, of Bloomington, 
and carried. Mr. Gordon then opened the discussion upon 
Sunday-School Philanthropies, which was further carried 
on by Mrs. Damon of St. Louis, Mrs. Otis, Mrs. Sayres, 
Messrs. Jones, Shippen, Judy and others. 

A paper on Children’s Literature was then given by Rev. 
J.C. Learned of St. Louis, which will be found in the next 
number of Uniry. There was an interesting discussion 
upon the views expressed. 

Mr. Hosmer made report of memberships then received, 
and meeting adjourned. 


Evuen T. Leonarp, Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SECOND ANNUAL 
SESSION OF THE WOMEN’S WESTERN 
UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


HELD IN UNITY CHURCH, CHICAGO, ILL., MAY 11, 1883. 


The Second Annual Conference opened promptly at 
9 a.m. with a large attendance. The devotional exercises 
were led by Mrs. J. R. Effinger of Bloomington. The 
President, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland, made an opening address 
on taking the chair. After which the following committees 
were appointed: Business Committee, Mrs. 8.8. Hunting, 
Mrs. E. Blackman, Miss H. N. Haynes and Mrs. C. P. Da- 
mon; Nominating Committee, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mrs. C. 8. 
Udell, Mrs. E. T. Leonard, Mrs. J. R. Effinger and Mrs. C, 
H. 8S. Mixer. 

The Secretary’s report was then read (see page 144), fol- 
lowed by the Treasurer’s report (see page 155). 

The next subject in order on the programme was the 
Distribution of Liberal Literature. A paper on this topic, 
embodied in letter form, from Rev. Joseph May of Phila- 
delphia, was read by Rev. W.C. Gannett. He urged asa 
necessity that the church should take up this branch of 
work “as an integral part of the duty of a live church,” 
and that there should be concerted action uponit. As to 
methods, after the interest is aroused, 

1. A bookcase in every church vestibule to contain Lib- 
eral religious books for sale, to loan and for reference. 
One hundred real and living books are enough. 

2. A tract rack at the church door. 

3. The grouping of churches in some arrangement by 
which any one of half a dozen shall be partly paid for, 
and distributed by all others in the group. “a 

4. Advertisements in a few of the leading city and 
country papers that our literature will be sent free on ap- 
plication to any address. 

5. The strengthening of our Liberal newspapers as 
special messengers of our Liberal thought. 

Mr. Gannett followed the paper with some additional 
suggestions, emphasizing Mr. May’s methods—the plan of 
a well organized distributing mission with a depot of sup- 
plies at Chicago in charge of some one who could give it 
the requisite attention. He also suggested the publication 
of a fortnightly series of sermons, a “ Church-Door Pulpit” 
—to be distributed free at the church-doors by means of a 
rack on Mr. May’s plan. The time did not allow of gen- 
eral discussion as was proposed. Mrs. Fayette Smith of 
Cincinnati read a short report of the work in Ohio in the 
distribution _literature and in other directions. The 
meeting adjou two P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first paper was read by Mrs. Anna B. McMahan, 
“Our Relations to Present Religious Problems.” The next 


session. 


paper, by Miss A. A. Woodward (Auber Forestier), was upon 
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“Viktor Rydberg and Liberal Thought in Sweden.” At) for such specific purposes, and that the Treasurer shall 
the conclusion of the paper a report of the business com- | promptly apply the same in accordance with such instruc- 
mittee was called for. The chairman reported it was advised | tions; and that this resolution be published in a circular 
that the matter of the deficit in the treasury be discussed. | and sent to the churches. 
Question how this should be made up. A lady in the audi-| Voted to pay one hundred dollars to the Colegrove Book~ 
ence proposed to be one of eight to make up the arrearage, | Co., for publishing proceedings of conference in Unity and 
which was made up by life and annual memberships. The for one thousand extra copies for free distribution by the 
financial condition of the conference was explained by the | Secretary. Voted to tender to Mrs. C. 8. Udell of St. Louis 
president, and the question asked for the best plan of rais- the thanks of the Directors for her valuable services in re- 
ing the money for the coming year. porting some parts of the Conference. Adjourned. 


—=—- — 


* 


After discussion the question came before the House— | 
The mo-_ 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING OF THE 


‘What shall be done during the coming year?” 
tion was made by Mrs. D. N. Utter that the representatives 
of the different societies pledge themselves for definite 
sums for the coming year. This motion was adopted. 


The following pledges were made—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Chicago, $50.00; Princeton, Ill.; $20;-Baraboo, Wis- 
consin, $10.00; Unity Club, Muskegon, $10.00; Cincinnati, | 
$10.00; Athens, Mich., %10.00; and Sherwood, $10.00; St. 
Paul, Minn., $10.00; Quincy, Ill., $20.00; Des Moines, lowa, | 
arried that the confer- | 


#10.00. A motion was made 
ence continue an appropriation toward the education of 
Miss Hultin. Mrs. E. Blackman offered a motion: Resolved. 


--That the fiscal year of the conference be made from 
May 1 to May 1.— Motion carried. 


Mrs. Cole asked that the objects of the conference be. 


more closely defined. This was left to a business session 
of the board of officers. 

A motion was made by Mrs. Celia P. Woolley that the 
conference raise $1,000.00 next year. This motion was 
carried by a rising vote. 

The nominations of the new board of officers and direc- 
tors was announced. (See page 160). 

The board was elected by a rising vote, and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The conference sermon was preached in the evening by 
Miss Mary A. Safford of Humboldt, lowa. 


May 16th. Frances L. Roperts, Secretary. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE W. U. C. 


HELD AT 135 WABASH AVENUE. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of Western Con- 


ference, held May 18, 1883, Mr. B. P. Moulton was elected | 


chairman and J. V. Blake scribe. It was voted to have five 


Chicago on the third Tuesday of September, January and 
March, and two wherever the next conference may be held, 
immediately before and immediately after the same.’ An 


President, Secretary and Treasurer of Conference, ex-officio, 
and Rey. George Batchelor and Mrs. B. F. Felix; this com- 
mittee to audit all bills, call special meetings of the Board, 
exercise general executive supervision of the Secretary and 
any Missionary agent who may be placed in the field, and 
to publish their proceedings in Untry. The Secretary was 


This sermon on 
the Nature and Growth of Religion appeared in Unrry for 


J. V. Buaxe, Scribe, 


DIRECTORS OF THE WESTERN. UNI- 
TARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


FOR THE YEAR ENDING MAY 1, 1884. 


The first business meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, for its 
second year as an incorporated body. was held at the office 
of the Colégrove Book Co., May 16th, at 2 o’clock Pp. m. 
Present. Messrs. Blake, Gannett, Jones, Leonard and Hos- 
mer; Mrs. Mixer, Mrs. West and Mrs. Leonard. 

On motion by Mr. Leonard seconded by Mr. Jones, it was 
voted that the Sunday-School Society pay to the Colegrove 
Book Co., as publishers of Unity, the sum of twenty-five 
dollars per year in quarterly payments, for such advertise- 
ments as its business interests required to be inserted 
therein. 

' Mr. Gannett moved that the sum of one hundred dollars 
_be paid to the Secretary and Treasurer, jointly, for their 
services to the society during the year. Mr. Blake seconded, 
and the motion was carried. 

For the work of publication during the coming year, the 
following motions were made: 

_ By Mr. Jones, seconded by Mr. Gannett, and carried: That 
Mr. Blake be requested to prepare a series of Unity Festi- 
vals to be used in Sunday-schools and published by the 
|Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society. That they be 
| ready to present to the public by the next annual conference 
| meeting. 

| By Mr. Gannett, seconded by Mr. Jones, and carried: 
That Mr. Blake be requested to prepare also a new Christ- 
mas and Thanksgiving Service, in sheet form, each to be 
ready in time for their respective seasons this year. 

By Mr. Jones, seconded by Mrs. West, and carried: 
That 2,000 copies of Mrs. Parker’s essay on Infant Class 


_regular meetings of the Board during the year, three in- Work, which was read before the Annual Meeting of the 


Sunday-School Society, May 12, 1883, be published, un- 
‘stereotyped, in pamphlet form. Price to be fixed at 


| discretion. 
executive committee of five was appointed, to consist of | 


By Mr. Jones, seconded by Mrs. Mixer an@ carried: 
That the Directors’ meetings be held regularly on the first 
Thursday in each month. 

Adjourned until the first Thursday in June. 


E. T. Leonarp, Sec’y. 


| A Srreet Scene 1n Napues.—For a din to test the tym- 
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instructed to give due notice that atthe next meeting of! panum of your ear, and a restless swarming of life to turn 
the conference the following amendment to By-Laws will | you dizzy, you should go to the Strada Santa Lucia of a 
be proposed, viz.: to strike out in first clause all after the pleasant morning. The houses in this quarter of the city 
words ‘one dollar” and to add in second clause after the | are narrow and tall, many of them seven or eight stories 
word “connected” the words “and such delegates have the | high, and packed like bee-hives, which they further resem- 
right to vote in the Conference.” ble in point of gloominess and stickiness. Here the lower 

Voted that hereafter proper blanks shall be sent to the | classes live, and if they live chiefly on the sidewalks it is 
churches for credentials of delegates. Voted that societies not to be wondered at. In front of the dingy doorways 
may pay their shares of the expenses of the conference and arches the women make their soups and their toilets 
woe by general contributions or by annual or life mem- | with equal naivete of disregard to passing criticism. The 

erships. 

Voted that the Directors of the Western Conference rec- | the domestic duties performed, al fresco. Glancing up the 
ommend that allsums raised within the limits of the West- | sunny street at some particular fretful moment of the day, 
ern Conference in accordance with the votes of the Western | you may ehance to catch an instantaneous glimpse of the 


Conference or of the National Conference for specific pur-| whole neighborhood spanking its child.—From Ponkapog 
poses be paid to the Treasurer of the Western Conference | to Pesth, by T. B, Aldrich. 


ee ee eee 


baby is washed, dressed, nursed, and put to sleep, and all — 


UNITY. 


DIRECTORY, 1883-84. 


CONFERENCES, ETC. 


oe ee ee 


1852.—WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. OFFICE, 135 WABASH AVE., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


President, Byron P. Moniton. Vice President, Gustavus E. Gordon. 
Secretary, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Treasurer, Joseph Shippen. Direc- 


rs, to serve one year—John Snyder, William C. Gannett, William F. 
ANen, Jabez T. Sunderland. Clark G. Howland, Charles J. K. Jones, 
Mrs. Anna B. McMahan. Two years—Gustavus E. Gordon. Trow- 
bridge B. Forbush, Newton M. Mann, Sylvan 8. Hunting, Byron P, 
Moulton, Fredrick L. Hosmer, Joseph Shippen. Three years—Daniel 
L.! Shorey, James Vila Blake, George L. Cary, Mrs. Fayette Smith, 
Mrs. B. F. Felix, George Batchelor, Jenkin Lloyd Jones. 


1873—-WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY. OFFICE, 135 
WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


President, J. V. Blake, Chicago. Vice President, Mrs. E. R. Sunder- 
land, Ann Arbor, Mich. Secretary, Ellen T. Leonard, Hyde Park, Ill. 
Treasurer, Myron Leonard, Hyde Park, Ill. Directors for three years 
—J.V. Blake, Myron Leonard, Mrs. D. N. Utter, N. M. Mann. For 
two years—Mrs. E. R. Sunderland, Miss F. Hilton, H. Badger and 
J. Ll. Jones. For one year—W. UC. Gannett, F. L. Hosmer, Mrs. C. A. 
West, and Mrs, E. T. Leonard. 


1881—WoMEN’s WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. OFFICE, 135 Wa- 


BASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


President, Mrs. J. T. Sunderland. Vice Presidents, Mrs. 8. C. Lloyd 
Jones, Mrs. Julia M. Hunting. Treasurer, Mrs. J.C. Hilton. Secre- 
tary, Miss F. L. Roberts, Additional directors—-Mrs. Fayette Smith, 
Mrs, F. D. Patterson, Mrs. B. P. Moulton, Mrs. Celia P. Woolley, Mrs. 
Jno. Wilkinson, Mrs. F. 8. Heywood, Miss Jenny McCaine, Mrs. C. T, 
Cole, Mrs. Chester Covell, Mrs. F. B. Cook, Mrs. T. B. Forbush, Mrs. 
M. E. Ware, Mrs. J. C. Forbush, Mrs. Henry Booth, Miss Fannie B. 
‘Priestley, Mrs. A. L. Diggs. 


1866.—WISCONSIN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND INDEPENDENT 
SOCIETIES. 

President, Prof. William F. Allen, Madison. Vice-President, W. C. 

Wright, Madison. Secretary, Rev. Joseph C. Crooker, Madison, Wis. 


Assistant Secretary, Mrs. Frances B. Cook, Janesville. Treasurer, 
Rev. Gu3tavus E. Gordon, Milwaukee. 


1875.—MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES, 
President, Jesse H. Farwell, Detroit. Secretary, Rev. Jabez T. Sun- 


derland, Ann Arbor. Missionary, Rev. Frank E. Kittredge, Muskegon. 
Treasurer, George W. Stickney, Grand Haven. 


1870.—THE FRATERNITY OF ILLINOIS LIBERAL RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


President, Kersey H. Fell, Bloomington. Secretary, C. E. Switzer, 
Galesburg. Treasurer, Rev. Chester Covell, Buda. 


1877.—THE Iowa ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDEPEND- 
ENT CHURCHES. 
President, Rev. Oscar Clute, Iowa City. Vice President, Judge G. 


W. McCrary, Keokuk. Secretary, Mrs. C. T. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 
Treasurer, Rev. W. R. Cole, Mt. Pleasant. 


ORGANIZED SOCIETIES. 


—_ = 


Below we give a list of the organizations within the limits of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, together with the name of the Minister 
in charge. Where there is no settled pastor we give the name of one 
of the officers or interested laymen, printed in Italics. The list is only 
approximately correct, as many embryo socigties are not included, and 
there are others which might not choose to be published in this list, 
but whom we are, nevertheless, glad to recognize as fellow-workers for 
** Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Religion: 


California. 

Los Angelos—First Unitarian, G. A. Dobinson. 
Oakland—Hamilton Church, Clarence Fowler. 

Santa Barbara— Unity Society, Abraham W. Jackson. 
San Diego—Unity Congregational Church, David Cronyn. 
San Francisco—First Unitarian, Horatio Stebbins. 

San Jose—Unity Church. 


Colorado. 
Denver—First Unitarian, Augustus M. Weeks. 
Greeley—Unitarian Church, Joseph F. Gibbs. 


Dakota. 
Sioux Falls—Unitarian Church, Mrs. E. Tupper Wilkes. 
Illinois. 
Alton—First Congregational, Judson Fisher. 
Bloomington—Free Congregational, J. R. Effinger. 
Puda—Christian Church, Chester Covell. 
Chicago—Church of the Messiah, David N. Utter. 

™ Unity Church, George Batchelor. 
Third Unitarian, J. Vila Blake. 
All Souls Church, Jenkin LL Jones. 
Geneseo—First Unitarian, Milton J. Miller. 
Geneva—First Christian Congregational, 7. H. Eddowes. 
Mattoon—Unitarian Scciety, Jasper L. Douthit. 
Monmouth—Unity Church, Arthur J. Beavis. 
Quincy—Second Congregational. 
Rockford—Christian Union, Thomas Kerr. 
Sheffield—Unitarian, Chester Covell. 
Shelbyville—First Congregational, Jasper L. Douthit. 


indiana. . 

Evansville—Church of the Unity, Alexander T. Bowser. 
Hobart—First Unitarian, W. H. Riffenberg. 

La Porte—First Unitarian, F. Church. 


lowa. 

Algona—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 

Council Bluffs—Unitarian Society. 

Creston— Unitarian Church, Volney B. Cushing. 
Davenport—First Unitarian, Arthur M. Judy. 

Des Moines—First Unitarian, Sylvan 8S. Hunting. 
Humboldt—Unity Society, Mary A. Safford. 

Iowa City—Unitarian and Universalist, Oscar Clute. 


+s 


+s 


Keokuk—First Unitarian, Edwin 8S. Elder. 
1878.—INDIANA CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDEPENDENT 
SOCIETIES. Kansas. 
Lawrence— Unitarian Church, Clark G. Howland. 
Presidefit, Hon. F. Church, Valparaiso. s 
Kentucky. y 
1880.—OHIO CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER INDEPENDENT Louisville—Church of the Messiah. 
CHURCHES. Michi 
President, Vice-Presidents, Prof. A. A. Livermore, Mead- Ann Arbor—First Unitarian, Jabez T. Sunderland. 
+a: 3 ag Champion, Esq., Cincinnati. Secretary, Rev. J. T. Lusk, Athens—Church of Athens, Ida C. Hultin. 


1880.—THE KANSAS UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


President, Clark G. Howland, Lawrence. Vice-President, William H. 
Booth, Leavenworth. Secretary, Miss Sarah A. Brown, Lawrence. 
Treasurer, Mrs. O. W. McAllister, Lawrence. 


1881.—THE CHANNING CLUB OF CHICAGO. 


Secretary and Treasurer, Eric Winters, Esq., Howland Block, Chi- 
Board of Managers, Messrs. B. P. Moulton, H. J. McFarland, 


cago. 
Dr.E. Ingalls, Benj. F. Felix, J. A. Roche. ) 


1844.—THE MEADVILLE’ THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


Big Rapids.—Unitarian Church, F. E. Kittredge. 
Detroit--First Congregational Unitarian, Trowbridge B. Forbush. 
East Saginaw—First Unttarian Society, Rowland Connor. 
Grand Haven—First Unitarian, Geo. Stickney. 

Ionia —Unitarian bharch. 

Jackson—First Unitarian, Julius Blass. 

Kalamazoo—First Unitarian, A. N. Alcott. 
Leslie—Unitarian Society, F. E. Kittredge. 
Charlevoix—Liberal Club, LZ. D. Bartholomew. 

Mount Pleasant—First Unitarian Church, Robert W. Savage. 
Muskegon— Unity Club, Maj. C. Davis. 


Designed to educate young men and women forthe ministry. Well 
furnished with library and an efficient corps of professors, Expenses ” State Missionary, Frank E. Kittredge. 
moderate. A beneficiary fund to aid deserving students. Address 


President A. A. Livermore, Meadville, Pa. 


1883.—THE NEBRASKA UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


President, Thos. L. Kimball, Omaha. Secretary and Missionary 
Enoch Powell, Beatrice. Treasurer, Mrs, E. M. Abbott, Grand Island 


Sherwood—Church of Sherwood, Martin V. Rork. 
Minnesota. : 

Minneapolis—First Unitarian Church, Henry M. Simmons. 
" Skandinavian Liberal Church, Kristofer Janson. 
St. Paul—Unity Church, William C. Gannett. 
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Missouri. 
St. Louis—Church of the Messiah, John Snyder. 
™ Church of the Unity, John C. Learned. 


Kansas City—First Unitarian, Jas. Scammon. 
St. Joseph—First Unitarian Church, A. F. Abbott. 


Nebraska. 
Exeter—First Unitarian, W. N. Babcock. 
Beatrice-——State Missionary, Enoch Powell. 
Lincoln-—Free Congregationalist. 
North Platte—First Unitarian, Mrs. E. G. Cogswell. 
Omaha—First Unitarian, William E. Copeland. 


New York. 
Buffalo—First ( Unitarian) Congregational, George W. Cutter. 
Rochester —First Unitarian, Newton M. Mann. 


Ohio. 
Cincinnati—First Congregational, George A. Thayer. 
Cleveland —Church of the Unity, F. L. Hosmer. 
Marietta—First Unitarian, James T. Lusk. 
Toledo—First Unitarian. 
Yellow Springs—Antioch College. 


Oregon. 
Portland—First Unitarian, Thomas L. Eliot. a 


Pennsylvania. 
Meadville—Independent Congregational, James T. Bixby. 
5 Theological School, Pres’t Abiel A. Livermore. 
Northumberland—Unitarian, Mrs. M. B. Priestley. 


Wisconsin. 
Baraboo—Free Congregational. 
Brodhead—Independent Free Church, L. W. Twining. 
Cooksville—Unity Society, Simon B. Loomis. 
Janesville—All Souls, A. P. Pritchard. 
Kenosha—First Unitarian, Z. G. Simmons. 
Madison—First Unitarian, Joseph H. Crooker. 
Milwaukee—First Unitarian, Gustavus E. Gordon. 
Wyoming—Liberal Christian Society, William C. Wright. 


LABORERS. 


The following is a list, as far as known, of those actively interested 
and more or less engaged in the work of Liberal Ministry, together 
with their P. O. address at present date. 

These, each in his own way, under different names, or with no name, 
unrestricted by credal distinctions and untrammelled by dogmatic 


tests of fellowship, ‘“‘labor to advance the Kingdom of God” within 
the geographical limits of the Western Unitarian Conference. Those I es 


marked { are not actually settled as pastors. 


TEHot, William G., D.D........ ccccccsccces St. Louis, Mo. 
PE EE Dank wectics bn cats tbemncnal Portland, Oregon. 
I SED cana de éacese conecehe oh ducal Alton, Ill 
Forbush, Trowbridge B....................Detroit, Mich. ° 
i c. 5i cc os chonduhe aneaie Oakland, Cal. 
TGalvin, Edward I........................-Onicago, Til. 
SN) EY Wb. oct cove cece cenneneesedl St. Paul, Minn. 
SE Eo ik, s oes cas vcceoccse cawaiat Greeley, Col. 
Bats, Gere EE. 6. os cic co cdscccdvsudes Milwaukee, Wis. 
i ek oa tk eo ee Keokuk, Iowa. 
THewitt, James O. M......................-Cmicago, Fil. 
THoisington, William H....................Cavour, D. T. 
Hosmer, Frederick RBS Orie Soe Cleveland, Ohio. 
VERN, GOOD Tic. cccccccvcdchsccnce cues cate aes Ee , 
Ng on na iow ile a ni itn Lawrence, Kansas. ~ 
Meadville, Pa. 
Sherwood, Mich. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Fema; TESASOOIGE 64 0. voce cols cece cscs seoe've Minneapolis, Minn. ° 
TJennings, Allen. G..........4..............Chicago, II1. 
Jones, Charles J. K....... | Witirroei. Cl (‘tél 
Jones, Jenkin Lloyd......./.... ........Chicago, Ill. 
Judy, Arthur M.........../.. ........Davenport, Iowa. 
Re TET PTT TT eer re.)—6UC (it(‘é‘“sémeté«é«* 
Kittredge, Frank E,.... /............J......Muskegon, Mich. 
eS Py Peer er ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
Livermore, Abiel A....\,........./4.......Meadville, Pa. ‘ 
I EE Bile so 0's 0,40. 0 PUES cb 0000 tances Lone Rock, Wis. 
BE GEES ods bccc cee os0t ened ccducdees Marietta, Ohio. 
MORIM, THOWOON BE, ww oc oc ccc ccc ccs cccc co Oneen, B. ¥. 
Miller, Milton J........................f...@emeseo, Ill. 
ans in an 06 oboe bo eke Obs beeed Hastings, Neb. 
Vereen, eR Bn... ccc ccc cccccasess Baraboo, Wis. 
Ee is. is payee waseenenee es Sherwood, Mich. 
Safford, Miss Mary A......................Humboldt, Iowa. 
OE ee ee ee Grand Haven, Mich. 
I TENS one's dvne cocduwne. eens ab ode Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
TSpencer, Abraham A......................Madison, Wis. 
Ne oe i ee os cuadeamens St. Louis, Mo. 
ED a. 6s ans 0.0 Wed kaon Alen ale San Francisco, Cal. 
Simmons, Henry M........................Minneapolis, Minn. 
TStone, William G. M......................Denver, Col. 
I ES OE sc ditn ows Soc 0sta been ewee Ann Arbor, Mich. 
an, sane aabbwneauias Gea Humboldt, Iowa. 
CS ee Cincinnati, Ohio. 
.......-Chicago, Il. 
EEE SP Pe Oe eT Citicinnati, Ohio. 
en Te. cs. ows Vepeseed baee cats Denver, Col. 
tWilkes, Mrs. E. Tupper...................Sioux Falls, D.T. 
Wright, William C. (Wyoming Parish)..... Madison, Wis. 


Mlotes from fhe Sield. 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Rev. John Heddaeus, member of the 
Senior class of the Meadville Theological School, has been 
preaching for the past four Sundays in the chapel of 
the Mission House of the church of the Messiah, St. Louis 


Loursvitie, Ky.—-On account of protracted illness in his 
family, Rev. C. J. K. Jones hag been obliged to resign the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church in this place, and is 
about to take up his residence in Florida. Mr. Jones has 
labored diligently and effectively in this field, and we hope 
the suécessor will soon be found to carry on this good 
work. | 


Our Best Worps.—Brother Douthit is pushing this little 
parish paper with great energy. If ever a local religious 


NAMES. ADDRESS. 
Abbott, Alonzo F......... bee ened ehrcaaeuse St. Joseph, Mo. 
DEEL et Mb cbs de 400s.00 00 cece bras 6460 O88 Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ps WI cs voc cece ccccgecs cesedens Chicago, Ill. 
EE Sn os cons aban d600 bebe bu eae ” - 
Bs UNE GO nnne 6s 00.0960 0000 60000500 a0 ome aes 
<= ee cc enue cpus acbu ks nl 
NN NN esd chic ce eess 660s cess anbedes Meadville, Pa. 
NE de rr er re Evansville, Ind. 
RS PRS re ..-+.Foster’s Crossing, Ohio. 
ET EE ces das soak be0éusenaebiwns Lawrence, Kansas. 
Be I 5 ust ca cc'cccccccescouunds abet Mode, Ill. 
ER I TA, a d's'a wun babe cose ub beceunees Meadville, Pa. 
ee Ai ao kee ache SReeee Iowa City, Iowa, 
TCole, William R....... t vir giles sats aie ea Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
I | I caw, ahoness pocese saunas wa East Saginaw, Mich. 
CL is ME on dc cedenetcsens secutes Omaha, Neb. 
sng waa en ve sencedne seas wess Buda, Il. 
Se ND cis vccndeeeecedhesucekeus Toledo, Ohio. 
ee nek an guess. ceehseneenean San Diego, Cal. 
Se SD SO 0 08 wa d'n wien cbud nae: wenn Madison, Wis. 
SEED Shae ne occeccne cous one nsace Creston, Iowa. 
COUGH, GHGS OW oc cn oc cc cce. ceases gocccn Buffalo, N. Y. 
BE, MN Is wicwbces cvs nt ee ge Des Moines, Iowa. 
eg  PEEETRY ORE R eet Shelbyville, Il. 
TDudley, John Ls..........\.. ........+..Milwaukee, Wis. 
TEddowes, Timothy Harold. . SME OI He Geneva, Ill. 
Effinger, John R............ wee eereeee Bloomington, Ill. 
eG GU WN vb S60 voc ceb¥eaes va ss CE Keokuk, Jowa. 


ber forms an extra issue of 1,000 copies, a copy of which 


/ 


paper justifies its existence this ought to. The May num- -« 2s ee 
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it is proposed to leave in every house in Shelbyville. It | Said society, it being understood that it is his purpose to spend some 
contains Charies G Ames’ admirable lecture to Young Peo- years in Europe in the pursuit of studies in which he is interested, 


Pe neon —, ‘ the Society takes this occasion to express its appreciation of the emi- 
ple on“ The W ill, and in a new setting Col. Perry s Mes- nent scholarly abilities of its retiring pastor, and of his true Christian 
sage to the Young People of the West, which was published | principles in social and business life. And it requests its Secretary in 


in Untry shortly after his death. communicating its action to Mr. Bixby, to express to him the best 


far wishes of this Society for the health and prosperity of himself and 
Quincy, Inu.—This Sotiety being without a pastor is family during his sgjourn abroad, and in whatever field of action it 


: : : be the Providential -Will he shall hereafter be called upon to 
rv he Sunday-school rooms. - The first ™* I 

holding lay services in the S y-8¢ met 

of these occurred on Sunday morning, May 27th, and was 


conducted by Miss Cora Benneson. She read Mr. Hosmer’s ro saan 
recently published “Open Letter in Answer to Certain In- | 
quiries touching Religious Belief.” These services will be. 
continued under the leadership of different members, men_ 
and women, until July Ist. 


— 


I wish to call attention to a work lately igsued from the 
Mr. SunDERLAND’s Sermons Asroap.—The following | press, viz., “ Lectures, Essays and Sewer by Samuel 
sympathetic and appreciative notice of Mr. Sunderland’s Johnson, with a Memoir by Samuel Longfellow.” Mr. 
sermons is clipped from The Disciple, published at Belfast, Johnson deserves to be better known to our people at large 
Ireland, one of the very ablest of our foreign Unitarian than he is. Students of Oriental religions have for some 
journals. We print an extract from the article not only time been aware that they owe to him two of the very best 
because we are glad to show our readers how one of our works, yes, | may say quite the best that have been pub- 
Western Unitarians is valued abroad, but because it says lished,on the Religions of Hindustan and China, and a 
about what we have been waiting an opportunity tosay: | third volume was in preparation, upon Persia, at the time 


Two Sermons. False and True Liberalism. The Higher Conception of | of his death, a little more than one year since. His books 
God. By Rev. J. T. Sunderland, minister of the Unitarian Church, | have been republished in Europe and are appreciatingly 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Along with these interesting discourses has been | read there; they are sought and much enjoyed by the more 
sent to us acapital little church manual, detailing the services, organi- 


zation, and principles of the Ann Arbor Church, over which Mr. Sunder- | intelligent a india and China. That they are not better 
land presided. It is evidently a working church, under the care of an | known in America is not creditable to us as a people. 
enthusiastic pastor. In his discourses, Mr. Sunderland shows himself| The essays, etc., present Mr. Johnson to us in nearer re- 


to be a preacher of very strong and definite moral purposes, expressing | lation, giving us his thought upon various questions of 
himself with unembarrassed clearness, in a pure and simple style. The 


sermon on Liberalism has especially gratified us, for Mr. Sunderland is : general, and some of them of deep practical interest at this 
an earnest and zealous liberal, in hearty sympathy wlth the modern | hour. His treatment of the labor question is eminently 
spirit, as regards Scripture criticism and theological questions gener- wise and just, and deserves to be carefully studied by all. 
ally; yet he sees plainly enough that a great deal of so-called liberalism | His paper on Transcendentalism is one of the best that 
fn Rie RANE. em HOEREOm PERNT, have ever appeared upon that subject, clear, cogent, and 

MEADVILLE, P,—News reaches us that we are about to! strong, and should be read by every one who would know 
lose another excellent worker from our Western Fellowship, | What Transcendentalism is, and how distinguished from 
the Meadville School an able teacher and the parish a faith- | other methods of philosophy. The papers on Florence, 
ful pastor. We wish Bro. Bixby and his family much health_ the Alps of the Ideal, the Swiss, and the “Symbolism of 
and pleasure abroad, as he doubtless will seek much study; | the Sea,” will show his quality as an observer and describer 
and we hope he will come back to us in due time to take u of what he sees and has feit. In that upon the Alps of the 
the Western work. ; Ideal, is a magnificence,{a grandeur rarely equalled by any 

The following letter was read from the pulpit by Presi-| Writer. He has an enthusiasm for humanity; he works in 
dent Livermore last Sunday: the ideal, and with atrue Wivine rest and joy. All that he 


MEADVILLE, Pa., May 20. does, therefore, is of the bes§. He has done yeoman’s ser- 


To the Trustees of the Independent Congregational Church: _ | vice in the anti-slavery and other reforms of our time, and 
It becomes my duty to precise to you a decision that I have\ jn all ways has stood one of the noblest, bravest men of 
reached that will radically change the relations at present existing be- | thi , ; ; a , : 
is generation. His style is one in itself 
tween us. . I have concluded, for what I deem'the best good for myself | 5 y to give delight, 


and family, to pursue for the next two years a course of study in Europe, | flowing, finished, marked by a beauty and often a sublimity 
and therefore would herewith present my resignation as pastor of the , all his own. It has everywhere the warmth and colors of 


church, tq take effect three months from date, viz: Aug. 20th, or at | true poetic imagery. This was spontaneous with him, came 
such previous date as may mutually be agreed upon. I take pleasure | 


nsought, for he is a born son of the Orient. 
in recalling that during the four years and a half that we have worked | sa oo ) , No one could 
together, there has been no shadow of disagreement between us, and be better qualified by nature to do justice to the religious 


for this and the kindness and courtesy I have received at your hands | faiths of athoughtful and poetic people. His endowment 
during my stay here, 2 present my sincere thanks. With heartiest for that work was of the rarest. The essays are preceded 
wishes for the success and prosperity of the Church in coming years, by a memoir, admirably done, but all too brief, by his life- 
believe me yours in Christian fellowship. JAMES T. BIXBY. Ey 3 é 
. ; long and very intimate friend, Samuel Longfellow. We 
In response to which Mr. Alfred Huidekoper then read “ a 
; ‘ there see how the “boy was father of the man,” how the 
the following, which was passed upon by the members of. : 
_pure and noble mind, the transparent earnestness and ar- 
the church present: 


dent love of reality, shone out in childhood. We see how in 


At a meeting of the worshipers of the First Independent Congrega- 


{ional Church of Meadville, held at the church building on the 27th | “U° ®*ter years the fearful trials that must be encountered 


day of May, A. D. 1883, a letter of the Rev. James T. Bixby having | by an unbending integrity were met, and ‘how he wrought 
been laid before it, expressive of his desire to resign his pastorate over | the conquest, was made perfect through suffering. No one, 
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as I believe, can rise from the reading of this book without 
being imvressed with the conviction, long since held by 
those who have known him well, that in lofty character, in | 
keen, penetrative insight and in fresh, suggestive, quicken- | 
ing thought, Samuel Johnson stands among the foremost | 
men of this age. A grand, ethereal soul, he dwelt in the | 
realm of perennial truth and beauty. And something of | 
the vision he saw there he has reported to us in felicitous 
speech. 

The book deserves and I hope it will receive a wide and 
cordial reading. It is from the press of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., andis on sale by the Colegrove Book Co., and I pre- | 


sume the booksellers generally. 


CHARLES D. B. MILLs. 
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A WELSH CLASSIC. 


An unlettered clergyman wanting a place 

(His manners were genial and pleasant his face) 
Received a kind letter inviting him down 

To preach to a church in a large country town. 


The town was uncultured, old-fashioned and plain; 
The principal business was harvesting grain, 

And none of the church members ventured to speak 
A word of the Hebrew, or Latin or Greek. 


For this very reason they wished all the more 

A scholar well grounded in classical lore; 
While a candidate might just as well stay away 
If he didn’t quote Hebrew at least once a day. 


The divine about whom this odd story was told, 

By the “ Times” of Manhattan, was cunning and bold, 
And knowing they wished for a classical man, 

Though he didn’t know Latin, he hit on a plan. 


For he thought, “ We shall see how much shrewdness avails, 
Though I cannot read Greek, [’m a native of Wales; 

If a few Welsh expressions I cautiously use, 

It may rival the Hebrew in pleasing the pews. 


()n the critical day, with exceptional grace, 

With well-attuned voice and well-controlled face, 

He read from the Bible a passage or two, 

And remarked, ““My dear friends, this translation won’t do. 


To be sure ’tis correct, but if beauty you seek, 
Hear the rhythmical sound of vriginal Greek!” 
Then boldly a medley of Welsh he recited, 

And marked the effect on his hearers benighted. 


The children gazed up with a wondering stare, 
ibe a: mothers assumed an intelligent air, 

While the deacons all nodded, as much as to say, 
That Greek was by far the more excellent way. 


A still bolder venture he hazarded next, 

By a eurious way of announcing his text: 

* These words, as my hearers have noticed, of course, 
Have lost nearly all their original force. 


In the Hebrew how clearly the thought flashes out,” 
And more of his Welsh he proceeeed to spout; 
When what was his horror to spy near the door, 

A jolly old Welshman, just ready to roar. 


Overcome with remorse and foreseeing the shame 
Exposure would bring to his reverend name, 

The preacher’s mad impulse at first was to run, 

But the Welchman’s round face so brimming with fun, 
Suggested a possible plan of escape, 

Which none but a terrified parson could shape; 

He bravely confronted that dangerous smile, 

And coolly continued his sermon awhile, 

Till at length without showing the\Nleast agitation, 

He rallied himself for a final quotation: 


“The rendering here is decidedly wrokg, / 
Quite different thoughts to the Chaldee befong ;” 


Then Welshman in pulpit to Welshman in pew, 


_In the barbarous dialect they alone knew, 


Cried “ Friend! By the land of our fathers, I pray, 

As you hope for salvation don’t give me away.” 

The joke was so rich, the old Welshman kept still; 

And the classical parson is preaching there still. 
—Exchange. 


—_— 


‘To LEND or Not To Lenp,” is the first question which 
the book-lover has to propound te himself, and for which 
he seeks vainly an answer. If he does not lend the book 
which another needs and cannot easily get elsewhere, he is 
a dog in the manger. If he does lend, and the precious 
tome never more returns—-why, the fool and his book are 
soon parted. If he tries to get wisdom by consulting the 
records of the past, he soon gets confusion only. Some 
great men and many little men have lent their books freely 
and frequently. Most of the great book-lovers, those who 
adore books as books, have rigidly refused to part with any 
of the volumes from their treasure-houses, guarding them 
as jealously as the Turk his harem; some have even gone 
to the extreme of letting no profane eye fall within the 


sacred depths of the bookcase. Carlyle was one of the 
great men of our scribbling century, and he was free with 
his books. * * * In my own private dictionary a friend 
is one who lends me his books or who borrows mine. I 
keep my own ordinary books open to all. Any man may 
take one down from the shelves and—permission asked 
and granted—may take them home with him. There is no 
denying that now and again one of my books fails to come 
home to roost. But I prefer this to a selfish denial of the 
light of literature to some wayfaring friend. And after all, 
the number of books I lose is very, very small. The num- 
ber of books injured is still smaller. And smallest of all is 
my grief atthe loss. For I have considered the situation 
and deliberately made an allowance for bad debts, charging 
them off to profit and loss. SolIsleep well with the easy 
conscience of a benefactor of humanity. 

Yet I have my rules. Even philanthropy may be syste- 
matic, indeed ought to be, else it leads to misanthropy. I 
never lenda book which I cannot replace. 
book of reference which I may need myself while it is out. 
Inever lend one volume of aset. I never lend without 
taking a receipt, signed by the borrower. I never lend a 
book that [ cannot afford to lose. I never lend a book to a 


man whom I know to be untidy or careless or inconsiderate; 
‘but I give a liberal construction to this regulation. And by 

means of these rules Iam enabled to reconcile my con- 
science to the individual ownership of books.—Arthur Penn 
| in The Critic. 


I never lenda ~ 
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. : because all the other reasons are, in truth inelu 
| | ded 
Jittle ‘Mnity. in this exchanging of thought, experience, and 


* ters and their church work, and Saturday was given 


ELLEN T. Leonarp, Editor, Hyde Park, Ill. 


Associate Editors. 
Miss Cora H. CLARKE, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Mas. K. G. WELLS, 155 Boylston St., 


Boston, Mass. 
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It is the porer of these columns to increase the interest of the young | | 
reader in finding ‘* What to see”’ in this wonderful world about us, and 
in deciding *“* What to do”’ toward the making of a true and useful life. 
Also to assist others, Sunday-school Teachers, and all others who | 
have the privilege of helping and training children to find the soul of | 
all life in the things which are to be seen and to be done around us. 


— —————— 


SUNDAY -SCHOOL DAY IN 
ENCE. 


THE CONFER- 


This is the Conference number of Unity. Per- 
haps your fathers and mothers have told you some- 
thing, before this reaches you, about what a “ Con- 
ference’? means; what the people said and did who 
came to it this year; that it is held every year, ete. | 
This time it lasted about six days. The first day 
was used to talk of the work the women of the 
churches are doing. The last three, for the minis- 


to the Sunday-schools. We had tried to find out 
how all the Unitarian schools which belong to the | 
West, have been getting along with their work dur- | 
ing the year. Whether the children came regularly, 
what they liked to sing, and the kind of lessons’ 
they studied, or talked about in the classes. How | 
much money they had raised by their penny contri-: 
butions, and what they had used it for. Or what | 
they had tried to- do to help some one, or some. 
Sunday-school, not as well off as themselves. By 
sending inquiries to all these schools, we had 
learned how a great many of them were working 
in these particulars, and had found much that was 
encouraging. They told us how they had worked 
for the Flower Mission; or had a Christmas tree 
for orphan children; or sent their back numbers of 
magazines to those who could not subscribe for 
themselves. Othe s had kept an ice-water barrel at 
the church door, all through the summer for thirsty 
people, and many had found it all they could do to 
give help to the children who needed it, of their 
own school. 


Doesn’t it give you a greater interest in your 
Sunday-school when you learn, by this, that all 
over our Western country there are other schools, 
here, there, and everywhere, which are at work, in 
their way, in this same interest? Who like to hear 
about your school, and what you are doing as well 
as you like to hear about them? Who will tell you 
of their failures and successes, and listen to yours, 
so that you each find help and encouragement from 
the other? You see how it is,—you like your 
studies at day-school, and your games, much better 
when you are in company with your mates. So it 
is in all the work and play of the world. We are 
always stronger and better to be occupied in com- 
pany with others. This is one, and really the 


*%yroadest reason for our Conferences ; broadest, 


————____ 


fellow-feeling. 
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THE NEST. 


ny 


Under the apple-tree, somebody said, 

* Look at that robin’s nest overhead! 

All of sharp sticks, and of mud and clay— 

What a rough home for a summer day!” 

Gaunt stood the apple-tree, gaunt and bare, 
And creaked in the winds which blustered there. 
The nest was wet with the April rain; 

The clay ran down in an ugly stain; 

Little it looked, I must truly say, 

Like a lovely home for a summer day. 


Up in the apple-tree, somebody laughed, 
“ Little you know of the true home-craft. 


Laugh, if you like, at my sticks pid | 
They’!l make a good home for a sum*™fer day 


May turns the apple-tree pink and white, 

Sunny all day, and fragrant all night. 

My babies will never feel the showers, 

For rain can’t get through these feathers of ours. 
Snug under my wings they will cuddle and creep, 
The happiest babies awake or asleep, ” 

Said the robin-mother, flying away, 

After more of the sticks, and mud, and clay. \, 


Under the apple-tree,; somebody sighed, 
“ Ah, me, the blunder of folly and pride! 

» The roughest small house of mud or clay 
Might be a sweet home for a summer day. 
Sunny and fragrant all day, all night, 
With only good cheer for fragrance and light; 
And the bitterest storms of grief and pain 
Will beat and break on that home in vain, 
Where a true-hearted mother broods alway, 
And makes the whole year like a summer day.” 


—WSelected. 


THE PINE-CONE W ELLOW GALL. 


C. H. C. 


This is quite common on the tips of the twigs of 
the heart-leaved willow, and is easily recognized by 
its shape, which is not unlike the cones of some 
pines, being composed of scales overlapping each 
other. It is figured in nearly all our books on 
entomology. This gall is made by a gall-gnat, whose 
larva spends the winter in a little chamber in the 
center of the gall, and comes out into the world as 
a gill gnat in April or May. The young galls may 
be found early in the summer, and are full-grown in 
July. 

The pine-cone willow gall serves in the winter as 
a sort of compartment hotel, each of the scales rep- 
resenting one suite of rooms, tenanted by a near 
relative of the host, as its occupant develops into a 
gnat similar in appearance to the host, but only 
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one-third the size. Numerous as these guests often 
are, and Mr. Walsh. has counted forty in a single 
gall, he says that they never seem to incommode 
their host, either by cutting off his due supply of 
sap, or otherwise interfering with his domestic 
arrangements. He lives quite secluded in the 
central chamber, and does not hold any conversa- 
tion with them. 

Mr. Walsh also tells'us that there is a species of 
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“IT gave my money to a poor boy tu buy shoes 


with,” said Tommy, with another burst. 


“That was kind and thoughtful of you,” said 


his mother; “but: what is there to cry about in 
that ?” 


“I didn’t think I wouldn’t have any money left.” 


Another sob. 


“ My little boy, like a great many other people, 


didn’t count the cost of doing good,” said his 


green katy-did which inhabits willows, and is par- | mother; and then she went on to tell him how one 
ticularly addicted to depositing its eggs for safe-|must always pay for doing good, and must be con- 
keeping during the winter under the scales of the | tent really to give up things that others might have 
pine-cone willow gall. As many as seventy of them|them. Tommy listened, and was half comforted. 


have-been counted in a single gall. In the spring 
these eggs hatch out, and the young katy-dids| 
leave the dry gall and disperse themselves over the 
green parts of the plant in search of food. | 


TOMMY SMALL DOES NOT COUNT THE. 
COST. 


MARY N. NOYES. 


Tommy Small was crying. And it was no half- 
way cry, either. ‘Tommy had puckered up his fat 
face into folds and wrinkles, and had both of his) 
chubby hands rubbing vigorously at his eyes, which | 
werd fast reddening. 

How did it all come about? This was Tommy’s 
birthday, and in the morning Tommy’s mother 


“velebrated” by giving him a new suit of clothes 
and a brand-new silver dollar, with the date 1852 
standing out on its face. Tommy felt quite rich 
when he put that shining silver piece in his pocket 
and started down the village street. 

Just as Tommy reached the main street of the 
village, where the big toy-shop stood open with its 
tempting array of the things in which boys delight, 
he saw a little boy, of about his own age, standing 
with one red foot on the pavement and the other 
tucked up beneath the shelter of an absurdly long 
coat. The boy was crying, and Tommy did not 
need to ask the reason. The bitter Decembef co 
must be pinching sharply these red, hacked feet. 

Then Tommy thought of the silver dollar in his 
pocket. 

In an impulse of generosity he walked over to 
where the boy was standing, and thrusting the 
silver dollar into his hand, he said, “ Here, little 
boy, can you get shoes with that dollar ?” 

The boy stared at him in astonishment, then, 
without uttering a word of thanks, he ran off and 
disappeared down a side street, with a speed which 
suggested that he was afraid of being pursued and 
captured. It was when Tommy realized that he 
was gone, and with him his silver dollar, that he 
burst out crying. 

Half an hour afterwards Tommy made his ap- 
pearance at home with a tear-stained face which 
told its own story. 

“What is the matter with my little boy?” asked 
his mother as she drew him to her. 


Did his mother give Tommy another dollar for 
the one he had given away? No; Mrs. Small was a 
wise woman, and didn’t spoil the lesson. But when 
Tommy, next day, felt a hand on his shoulder, and 


‘turned round to receive the awkward thanks of a 


boy, shod with old shoes that looked nearly as good 


as new, I think he felt that doing good pays, even 


if it costs something.—S. S. Times. 


THE CHILDREN’S SHARE OF THE CON 
| FERENCE. 


On the Sunday afternoon that came during the 
Conference sessions, a union Sunday-school service 


was held at Unity Church, for the children of the 


four Unitarian schools in the city. We had some 
stirring music from the “Service and Song Book,” 
and some talks, both earnest and interesting, from 


our friends Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Fish, Mr. Wendte and 


others from distant cities. One of the gentlemen 
taught us a verse, which we all, old and young, 
learned to repeat. This is what it was: 

Curved is the line of beauty; 

Straight is the path of duty; 

Follow the last and thou shalt see 

The first will ever follow thee. 

You can learn it too, and then you will have 

taken part in the Conference. 


ee 


THE PEWEE’S NEST. 


But one bird we were always sure of— one 
can’t help finding a pewee’s nest. : 

Perhaps overhead in the verandah, or in a brace 
of your wood-shed or corn-barn, or any out-build- 
ing; but certainly under a bridge. There was not 
a bridge in all that region where we did not find 
one, . never but one.—<A. B. Harris. 

In the last number of Unrry there was an article 
on Infant class work, which was read by Mrs. 
Parker before the Sunday-school Society at the 
Conference, and aroused a most interesting discus- 
sion. It is now published in pamphlet form ato 
cents each, $2.50 per hundred. It should be widely 
distributed in your churches and schools, not only 
for Sunday-school work among the smaller children, 
but for home guidance also. Address the +¥estern 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 150 “Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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‘LO SUBSCRIBERS, 


The subscription pride of Untry is $1.50 per year, in advance. Papers 
are forwarded until an explicit order is received by the publishers to 
discontinue, and until payment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a st ent receipt for the first subecrip- 
tion. The change of date on the addremelae is a receipt for renewals. 
This change should be made with the firs? or second issue after the 
money is received. No other receipt WHI be sent unless specially re- 
quested. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the expiration of their 
subscriptions and 'y forward money for the ensuing year without 
waiting for a bill. 

All communications relative to ADVERTISEMENTS should be addressed 
to Lord & Thomas, McCormick's Block, wars ell 
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PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 


The thirty-first Yearly Meeting of Progressive Friends 
will be held at the usual place in Longwood, Pa., near Rose- 
dale station on the Philadelphia and Baltimore Central 


R. R., on Fifth-day (Thursday), the 7th of June next, and |} 


continue through the two following days. 

This meeting seeks to know one sole and supreme allegi- 
ance, viz. that to Truth, Right and the Law of Excellence; 
one bond of fellowship—the sympathy of all souls joined 
in this pursuit and drawn by this love. 

It invites to its deliberations all who sympathize with 
such aims, all who would by every practicable method work 
for the improvement of society and mankind. 

Rev. Mr. Hinckley of Providence, Mary F. Eastman, 
Charles G. Ames and other prominent speakers are ex- 
pected to be present. By order of Committee. 

May 24, 1883. 


IOWA UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


This Association will hold its annual meeting and Sum- 
mer Conference at Keokuk, June 28—July Ist. Rev. Geo. 
Batchelor of Chicago will give the Conference Sermon. A 
full programme is promised. All scattered friends are 
especially urged to attend and accept the hospitality of the 
Keokuk Church. C. T. Cox, Sec’y. 
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Founp, at the Western Conference, a pair of spectacles. 
The owner may send description to Rev. Geo. Batchelor, 
24 Wisconsin St., Chicago. 


Kindergarten Training school. 
Bau Claire Kindervarten Association 


has opened in connection with its Kindergarten, a Training Class for 
instruction in the Prine iples and Methods of Froebel, with practical ap- 
plications of the work in the Kindergarten throughout the course, 
under the direction of Miss Jongs, a graduate of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Training School. For particulars appply to 


Miss JENNY LLOYD JONES, Supervisor, 
Or to D. P. Stmons, Prest. of Kindergarten Ass’n, 


Eau Claire, Wis. 
REFERENCES: 


Miss Susan Biow, St. Louis, | 
W. H. CHANDLER, Sec’y Regents State Normal Schools, 
Sun Prairie, Wis. 
) W.D. PARKER, Pres. State Normal Schools, River Falls, Wis 
Rev. JOHN SNYDER, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Kerr C. ANDERSON, Oshkosh, Wis. 
H. M. Simmons, Minneapolis, Minn. 
JENK. LLOYD JONES, = 111, 


SENT Booms 
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The Colegrove Book Co, 


The ‘eile Dictionary. Published by the Century 


Co. Four vols. Cloth. $20.00 
——Russia. $25.00 
——Sheep. $26.00 


The Freedom of Faith. By\ Theodore T. Munger. 


* Author of On the Threshold. Cloth. $1.50 
Famous Women Series. Vol. 2. Emily Bronte. By 
Mary F. Robinson. Vol. 1. Geo. Eliot. Paper. 30 
Life of Wm. Cullen Bryant. By Parke Godwin. 2 
vols. 8vo. Cloth. $6.00 
Poems of William C. Bryant. Edited by Parke 
Godwin. 2 vols. Cloth. 8vo. £6.00 
From Ponkapog to Pesth. By T. B. Aldrich Cloth. 
$1.2 
Books, and.How to Use Them. By J.C. VanDyke. 
12mo. Cloth. | $1.00 
The Story of Melicent. By Fayr. Madoc. 12mo. Cloth 
$1.00 
2 Horati Flacce Opera. Parchment Series, with an 
etching from a design by L. A. Tadema. $1.25 
French Lyrics. Parchment Series. Selected and an- 
notated by George Saintsbury. $1.25 
Ten Great Religions. Second Series. By James Free- 
man Clarke. 8 vo. Cloth. $3.00 
American Note Book. Hawthorne. Riverside Edition. 
$2.00 
French and Italian Note Books. Hawthorne. Riv- 
erside Edition. $2.00 


Wisdom of the Brahmin. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Friedrich Ruckert by Charles T. Brooks. 12 mo. 
Cloth. $1.25 

Christian History in Its Three Great Periods. 
—Second Period. The Middle Age. By J. H. Allen. 
Author of Hebrew Men and Times. 12 mo. Cloth. $1.25 

The Gospel of Secular Life. Sermons Preached at 
Oxford by the Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 12 mo. Cloth. 


- 1.00 
The Real Lord Byron. New Views of the Poet’s Life. 
By John Cordy Jeafferson. $1.50 
Daniel Webster. American Statesmen Series. By 
Henry Cabot Lodge. $1.25 
A Book About Roses. How to Grow and Show them. 
By 8. Reynolds Hale. Cloth. . 90 
A Word Only a Word. A Romance. By George 
Ebers. Cloth — | 90 
Leisure Hour Series.—Matrimony. W.E. Norris. $1.00 
“a ** —No New Thing. W. E. Norris. $1.00 
ee. - ‘** —A Midsummer Lark. W. A. Croffut. 
1.00 
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—Beyond Recall. A.Sergeant. $1.00 
Any of the above books will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt 
of price. A great variety of new and standard books kept constantly on 


: The Colegrove Book Co., 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


“UNITY”? 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


Freedom, Fellowship and Character in Reliion, 


$1.50 per Annum in Advance. 


UNITY aims to represent a religion that is | ra- 
tional, and a rationalism that is religious. In 
and for the West, it ts nevertheless tn its synupa- 
thies national and international. Of and with 
the Unitarians, tt yet believes tn a world-inclusive 
religion, and it seeks to use the Unitarian word 
and serve the Unitarian cause only in so far as 
they help to break down that sectarian spirit that 
stands in the way of realizing the central spirit of 

; all true religion---a feeling for and belief tn 


UNITT 
Published by 


THE COLECROVE BOOK CoO., 
135 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN CURIOSITIES. THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FIVE BEAUTIFUL SPECIMENS sent to any| Ss its next Academic Year September 24. The 
address ‘for $1.00. main purpose of the institution is to prepare young 
men for the Unitarian Ministry. There isnocharge 
Cabinets for Schools and Scientific Societies a Specialty | for tuition, room-rent or use of library, and all nee- 
_ essary expenses are very moderate. For full par- 

Address «6 oR. H. RANDOLPH, ticulars, apply to \ 


Breckenridge, Summit Co., Colorado. | REY. A. A. Livermore, President; Meadville, Penn. 
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“Unity Mission,’ 
Special Services. Rexfo rd & Prent | Ce, A new series of tracts to answer the question, 


What is Unitarianism? and to illnus- 


fi 


~ 
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Eight pages, containing musical _re- WS a trate the Liberal Faith, Worship 
t sponses and chorals, and a special form for and Life. 
Christening, prepared by J. VY. Blake: 89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 
3 $2.50 per eine’. Edited by members of the 
is CHICACO. Unity Publishing Committee. 
“ Also, A SERVICE OF BEAUTY, ar- —To be ordered from— 
y ranged by T. H. Eddowes. 4 pages, no 


Collections made in all parts United States and| UNITY OFFICE, 
a a eu handred. Canada. Reference, National Bank of Illin- 


135 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
ois, Chicago. 


z , Ty? 7 } Y Naa wey Single copy,5 cents, | ‘a 
Western Unitarian S. S. Soctety, Price, } ~y hg yo vagh, ¢ Including postage 
i- 135 Wabash Ave. Chicago, I11. 
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U N ITY LEAFLET NO, Vil, No. 1. “* NATURAL RELIGION,” By J. Vila Blake, 
The little (\nes i Sunday-Sehool No.2. ** THRE RELIGION ee ae M. Simmons, 


tn Freparation ama Fecaas oon. 
BY 


—) THE (—- 


» Chicago&North-Western rs 4. ™ Parker. selaiighaeass 


OLD ESTABLISH ‘D SHORT LINE | A Paper read at the Ninth Annual Meeting of the No. 4. “ SHALL WE Pray?” 
And fhe 


No.3. UNITARTANISM AS SHOWN IN WESTERN CHURCH 


Western Unitarian Sunday-School Society, Chicago, 
IL ROUTE 


UNITED STATES FAST MA No. 5. “THe Power or THE Bap,’ (the Western 
tis the Great Thoroughfare 


rom and to May 12, 1883. 


CHICAGO 


: : 4 WESTERN UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL Soctrery, | No. 6, “ UNITARIANISM,—ITS HISTORY AND ITS PRIN- 
And all points in Northern Illinois, Cen- 
tral, Eastern and Northwestern Jowa, 13a yaash Avenue, Chicago. CIPLEs,”’ by J. C. Learned. 
bb epg orern, eich? an, aiinne . 
so akota anitoba entral and b ag 
Northern Nebraska, Colorado, W yom- Others to Follow 
+ ing, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
| California, Oregon, bee, = soa Terri- 
na 


\ 
cate Motel : r ’ ”? 
y, British Columbia, Ch vanen, 6¢ 
the Sandwich islands, Australia ew 
eatand, and all principal points in the 
NORTH, NORTHWEST and WEST. (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad.) 
With its own lines it traverses North- A ao aX ' 
ern ILLINOIS, Central and Northern sa & . Me seve = - wis 
IOWA, WISCONSIN, Northern MICHI- " Sa Fh eA wrateriss 
ae GAN, MINNESOTA, and Central DAKO- 
we TA. It offers to the traveler all accom- 
e:* modations that can be offered by any 
| railroad. Its train service equals that 
of any road F their speed is as ; at as % Coin 2 8 
comfort and safety w permit; the 
‘ make close connections in union depots gt ape iare SS 
) 


Conference Sermon of 1883, by J. Vila Blake. ) 


£2.50 per Hundred. Single copies 5 cents. 
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at junction and terminal points with | 4 
‘. the leading railroads of the West and % ‘\ 
: Northwest, and offer to those that use . 


them 7 | 
SPEED, COMFORT AND SAFETY van | teome—S 


Pue 

At CHICAGO it makes close connec- 7 
tion with all other railroads at that city. re) 
It runs PALACE SLEEPING CARS on 0 
all through trains, PARLOR CARS on its bed g 4) 

‘ princi al routes, and NORTH-WESTERN arr , nO 

INING CARS on its COUNCIL BLUFFS ae Leroy M/I 8 8 : 

and on its ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS a : 


through day express trains. COINC EAST AND WEST. COINC NORTH AND SOUTH. 
| Bo wish the gt raveling @eccEn- Elegant Day Coaches, Parlor Cars, with Reclin-| Solid Trains of Elegant Day Coaches and Pull- 
by thia route AND WILL TARE Ckets | ling Chairs (seats free), Smoking (Cars. with Re-|man Palace Sleeping Cars are run daily to and 
OXHER. : NONE volving Chairs, Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars and |from St. Louis, via Hannibal, Quine , Keokuk, 
F rates f ingl the famous C. B. & Q. Dining Cars run daily to and | Burlington, Cedar Rapids and Albert to St. 
aie ra a f or fall ? or round trip | \trom Chicago & Kansas City, Chicago & Council | Paul and Minneapolis; Parlor Cars with Reclining 
hic “gp pe a RL ormation in re- | 'Bluffs, Chicago & Des Moines, Chicago, St. Jo-|Chairs to and from St. Louis and Peoria and to 
North ~ t pore Of Mae West, North arti seph, Atchison & Topeka. Only through line be-|and from St. Louis and Ottumwa. Only one 
Ae Oe ON Te, Passenger | ltween Chicago, Lincoln & Denver. Through cars| c of cars between St. Louis and Des 
Nite Tek, tA bd Ti between Indianapolis & Council Bluffs via Peoria.| Moines, Iowa, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Denver, 

by this 7? cket Agents se ckets |/4}1 connections made in Union Depots. It is| Colorado, seal aa da 
J. D. LAYNG, MARVIN HUGHITT, known as the great THROUGH CAR ; It is universally admitted to be the 


Gen. Sup't. TE Gen. Manager. Finest Equipped Railroad in the World for all Classes of Travel. 


‘ . H. : : , ’ ; 
in . Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. ir. J . POTTER, 3d Vice-Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. PERCEVAL LOWELL, Gen. Pass. Ag't, Chicago. | 
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